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Langstroth Monument at Dayton, Ohio, Erected by Bee-Keepers. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICES: 


The Subscription Price of this journalis $1.00 a 
year, in the United States, Canada, and Mex- 
ico; all other countries in the Postal Union, 
50c a year extra for postage. Sample copy free. 


The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper indicates 
the end of the month to which your subscrip- 
tion is paid. For instance, * Dec00” on your 
label shows that it is paid tothe end of De- 
cember, 1900. 


Subscription Receipts—We do not send a receipt 
for money sent us to pay subscription, but 
change the date on your wrapper-label, which 
shows you that the money has been received 
and duly credited. 

Advertising Rates will be given upon applica- 
tion. 

Reformed Spelling.—The American Bee Journal 
adopts the Orthography of the following Rule, 
recommended by the joint action of the Amer- 
ican Philological Association and the Philo- 
logical Society of England: — Change “d” or 
“ed” final to “t” when so pronounced, except 
when the “e” affects a preceding sound. Also 
some other changes are used. 





The Bee: Keeper's |= 
Gulle© 


Or, Manual of the Apiary, 


—— BY —— 


PROF, A. J, COOK. 


460 Pages—16th (1899) Edition—18th Thonu- 
sand—$1.25 postpaid. 


A description of the book here is quite unnec- 
essary—it is simply the most complete scientific 
and practical bee-book publisht to-day. Fully 
illustrated, and all written in the most fascinat- 
ing style. The author is also too well-known to 
the whole bee-world to require any introduction. 
No bee-keeper is fully equipt, or his library 
complete, without THE BEE-KEEPERS’ GUIDE. 

This 16th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages, in neat and sub- 
stantial cloth binding, we proposeto GIVE AWAY 
to our present subscribers, for the work of get- 
ting NEW subscribers for the American Bee 
Journal. 


Given for TWO New Subscribers. 


The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given to 
the two NEW subscribers—simply the Bee Jour- 
nal for one year: 

Send us TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee 
Journal (with $2.00), and we will mail you a copy 
of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premium. 
Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, or we club 
it with the Bee Journal for a year—both for only 
$1.75. But surely anybody can get only TWO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal for a year, 
and thus get the book asa premium. Let every 
body try for it. Will YOU have one? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Doolittle’s oan dead a Book § 


FREE—For Sending Us TWO New Subscribers for 
One Year at $1.00 Each. 





Index to the Ghapters of the Book, 
Scientific SKsk ereennee of Geos Queens; Natu 


‘a yay of Rearing Queens; Anothe f 

Nature’s Way; Old Methods of Rear 

Queen-Rearimg, decir ini Metiods yf Res 
Queens; New Way of Rearing Quee 


P P Getting the Bees off the Cells; Wh 
as practically applied, describes do with the Queen-Cells; j, What elt 


: Eyer ‘ shi Protectors; Nuclei—How to Form: Nu 
and illustrates a method by which | clei—How to Multiply; Bee-Feeders ana 
the best Queen-Bees are reared | Bee-Feeding; Securing Good Drones; 
R i" . . Introduction of Queens; Introducing 
in perfect accord with Nature’s | Virgin Queens; Keeping a Record oi 
soe —— 7 x Cells, Queens, Etc.; Queen-Register; 
ways. It is written for the ama Clipping the Gueen’s Wings; Shippin 
teur and veteran in bee-keeping, | Shipping-Cages,Bee-Candy,Etc.; Queen 


s . Injured in Shipping; Quality of se 
by Mr. G. M. Doolittle, the lead- and Color of Gasens; ‘Rearing a Few 


i 2 > » Queens; Later Experiments in Queen- 
ing queen-breeder of the world. Rearing; Latest Feats in Queen-Reat 
ing. 








Bound in cloth, price $1.00, postpaid; or we will mail it FREE 
as a premium for sending us TWO NEW subscribers to the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal for one year, at $1.00 each ; or for $1.60 we will mail 
the book to any one and credit a year’s subscription on the American 
Bee Journal. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 118 MICHIGAN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
BIDAR eee nme 
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ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 


BASSWOOD 
HONEY «x+xxse 


This is the well-known 
light-colored honey gathered 
from the rich, nectar-laden 
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ALFALFA 
HONEY ««suxu« 


22 This is the famous White 
e@ Extracted Honey gathered in 
p> ‘the great Alfalfa regions of 


2 


$ 


te 
2 the Central West. It is a basswood blossoms in Wis- 
yy splendid honey, and nearly consin. It has a stronger 
everybody who cares to eat flavor than Alfalfa, and is 
preferred by those who likea 


of the Alfalfa extracted. 


SS honey at all can’t get enough 
distinct flavor in their honey. 
2 





»§) Prices of Either Alfalfa or Basswood Honey: 


> A sample of either, by mail, 8 cents; samples of both, 15 cents 

2 to pay for package and postage. By freight—one 60-pound can, 9'% 

© cents per pound; twocans, 9cents per pound; four or more cans, 
-») 8% cents per pound. Cash must accompany each order. If ordering 

* two or more cans you can have half of each kind of honey, if you so 
+S) desire. This is all 


z ABSOLUTELY PURE BEES' HONEY, 


OOAA@ 


eS 
+ 


J 
+S >» The finest of their kinds produced in this country. ©: 
- e 

<>, Read Dr. Miller’s Testimony on Alfalfa Honey : be. 
I’ve just sampled the honey you sent, and it’s prime. Thank you. I feel tha JG 

I’m something of a heretic, to sell several ‘thousand pounds of honey of myownproe Ay 

D> » duction and then buy honey of you for my ownuse. But however loyal one ought t 0 & 
be to the honey of his own region, there's no denying the fact that for use in any - 

kind of hot drink, where one prefers the more wholesome honey to sugar, the very AQ 

a) excellent quality of alfalfa honey I have received from you is better suited than the KK 
7 honeys of more markt flavor, according to my taste. C. C. MILLER. : 
McHenry Co., Iil. a 

») Order the Above Honey and then Sell It. y 
in se 

“ We would suggest that those bee-keepers who did not produce (A, 
22 enough honey for their home demand this year, just order some i>) 
©e the. above, and sellit. And others, who want to earn some money. A 

»~ can get this honey and work up a demand for it almost anywhere. Oy 
S Address, A 

»~) GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ili. Ss 
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* Editorial, * § 
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rhe Honey Crop of 1900, it 


seems, 


will bequite well cleaned up before next 
pring. The honey of the past two seasons 
has found a very ready market. This has 
been a very good thing for those who have 


een so fortunate as to have secured a crop. 
There is no good reason why the fair prices at 
which honey sells now should not be main- 
the 


Honey should 


tained right along, no matter if future 


rops should be larger again. 
always be worth the price it is now bringing 


in the markets, and will be if it is properly 
handled. 
(one of 


bringing a 


the chief 

better price almost universally, 
itis being handled more and more 
“y a better class of dealers 


reasons why honey is 
is because 
or by dealers who 
for it of the 
honey-commission men of the past have been 
agreat damage to the producers of honey. 


pay cash and get cash Some 


‘hey not only defrauded many 


but kept the price of honey 


bee-keepers, 
down for all by 


needlessly sacrificing what was sent to them 


to handle. 
We believe that the end of 
sion 


the old commis- 


frauds is very near. 
fast 


ought experience 


Bee-keepers and 


farmers are learning—tho by dearly 


that there are still a few 
dealers left in our large cities who are honest, 


and who will do the right thing by their ship- 


pers. Our own experience in dealing in 
honey on a cash basis has been eminently 
satisfactory—that is, in all cases where the 


bee-keeper or shipper has wanted only what 
was fair and right. are a 
few people even among bee-keepers, who need 

less economical of the truth, and square 
heir consciences by the Golden Rule. The 
not always and inva- 
riably been in the wrong. Not by a 60-pound 


Of course, there 


commission men have 


an full of honey! We have witnest instances 


ere the bee-keeper was really trying his 
best to ** work a game’’ on the commission 
Val jut the ‘‘ game’ never workt in that 
Wal We would never think of trying to get 


ahead of even the kind of 


keen 


ordinary commis- 
sion men. They are ever to be 


cht by any scheme. 


too 


the only way to do business is to do it hon- 
No other way will last very long, or be 
The 
that there are some things in this life of 
value than the dollar, the 
time be here when it 


satisfactory. sooner men come to 

sooner will 
will be 

Now it 

e that one man is trying to 


a genuine 
re to do business. is too often 


get ahead 














of the other—trying to get up in the world by 
using his neighbors 


upon. 


as sO many steps to tread 


That is the 


not way to rise perma- 
nently. One may rise in that way for a while, 
and to a dizzy hight, but it would be too 
dangerously dizzy, and too great would be 


the disastrous 


‘come down” that must soon 

follow. 
Let us all deal honestly, giving value for 
value; then, if we prosper, well and good. If 
not, we can fail honorably, and still merit the 


esteem of all whose esteem is worth having 


oh 

Haul Bees Home Early.—lIf this is 
your first year’s experience with an out-api- 
ary, and you are of those who must haul home 
bees to winter in the cellar, you may make 
the mistake of delaying unwisely the home- 
bringing. So long as bees are gathering, even 
if only a little every day, it is better to have 
them as widely distributed as possible. But 


when all gathering ceases, the sooner the 
hauling is done the better. The bees should 


have time to get off the effects of the 


ment caused by their ride 


excite- 
, and should have at 


least one good flight before going into the 
cellar. 
te 
The Langstroth Monument. — Thru 


the courtesy of Gleanings in Bee-Culture we 
show on our first page this 


picture of the 


week an excellent 


granite monument erected by 


appreciative bee-keepers to the memory of 
the Rev. L. L 
proved American 
Ohio, 


inscription, 


Langstroth—the father of im 


bee-keeping. It is located 
in Dayton, 
The 


tinct in the picture, reads as follows, having 


and cost $300. 


which is somewhat indis- 


been written by Hon. Eugene Secor, who did 


much to secure the necessary funds for the 
erection of the substantial memorial stone: 
INSCRIBED TO 
REV. L. L 
*PATHER OF 


THE MEMORY OF 
LANGSTROTH, 
AMERICAN BEE-KEEPING.” 


by his affectionate beneficiaries in the Art; 
who, in remembrance of the services rendered 
by his persistent and painstaking observation 
and experiments with the Honey-Bee, his im 
provements in the Hive, and thecharming lit 
erary ability shown in the first scientific 
popular book on the subject of 
in the United States, gratefully 
monument. 


and 
see Keeping 
erect this 


Rest thou in peace. Thy work 
Thou hast wrought well. 
The crown of love, 
For useful deeds 


is done 

Thy fame is sure 

which thou hast won 

. shall long endure 

We are glad that the Langstroth monument 
It lookt for 


keepers were a little apathetic in re 


is in place some time as if bee 


gard to it, 


but it has been only about five years since 
Father Langstroth past over to his eternal 
home. Many a prominent public man who 


left this world waited 


longer for the 


much 


| 
| 





erection of a 
shaft 


permanent and appropriate 
to mark the resting-place of all that 
was mortal about him. 

well; 
was no absolute need of 


Bee-keepers have done tho perhaps 
the 


the memory of a grateful 


there stone to 


aid his living in 
people, as his consecrated life and abundant 
labors must ever be a greater last- 


ing monument than one of crumbling granite 


and more 


that now stands in yonder cemetery. 


We trust that some day there will arise an 
inspired writer who will undertake the lov- 
ing task of writing a volume on Father 


Langstroth’s devoted life—a volume that will 


find a place in the home of every bee-keeper. 
> 
Winter Stores in Belgium are rated a 
good deal more heavily than in 
L. Pirson, in Le Belge, 


repeatedly that 


this country. 


Rucher says it has 


been proven bees 
while 


activity in 


for native 
is 44 pounds, 
their 


the minimum allowance 


Italians, because of greater 


brood-rearing, must have at 


In this country many are 


least 55 pounds. 
half 
made be- 
Ital- 
of wis- 


satisfied with 


that amount; and no distinction is 


tween the 


amounts givento blacks and 


ians. Possibly it would be the part 
distinction Mr. 
extra amount 
the 


brood reared in early spring. 


dom to make such 


Pirson 
needed for Ital- 


extra amount of 


claims that the 
ians is well paid for in 


> 


Unsalable Sections may be profitably 


used to piece out winter stores. One way in 


which they may be used is to fit them into the 


brood-frames. If the frame is too small to 


take off the side or 


sections 


take eight sections easily, 
of the 
required 


edges of the 


bottom of some them 


off the 


will not 


to bring 


within the compass. Trim 


sections, so the wood 


project beyond the comb. unless have 


when no such trimming will be 


you 
plain sections, 
necessary 

> 


Candied vs. Liquid Chalon 


ably 


Honey. 


Fowls has championed the 


practice of 


selling extracted honey in the liquid form, 


melting it for the grocers as fast as it became 
forceful argument 
that by so doing he has obtained a high price 


candied, and has used the 


for his honey. In a foot-note to an article by 


him in Gleanings in Bee-Culture, the 


sums up the subject in the 


editor 
follow ing dispas- 
slonate manner: 


This whole question, 


stands about this 


when simmered down, 


way The reneral public 
are suspicious of candied honey. Now, honey 
will candy Considering this fact, Dr. Miller. 
R. C, Aikin, et al., argue that the public may 
be and can be educated to the wholesomeness 
and purity of honey in the solid form; then, 
if perchance the liquid article while in the 
market, or in the home, shall turn cloudy or 
solid, no suspicions will be aroused as to its 


ae 


- | 
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purity or wholesomeness. In Mr. Aikin’s | Mts wi& Ni Nis Nis Wis wie Wis wis Ws it itl | Obstacle in many ways to the progres ,, 
locality consumers will take the candied 3 & those speaking the English language, ana ; 
honey as quickly as they will that in a liquid =ttmeWeekl Bud e % the spread of the language among othe, 
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form, and pay as much money for it. Why? 
Because he has educated them on that point. 
You, Mr. Fowls, have educated your trade to 
nothing but the very best of liquid extracted. 
Your practice and belief have almost been 
forced on you by the fact that your custo- 
mers will have nothing but ripe, thick ex- 
tracted honey; but, methinks, you might per- 
sonally show to some of the consumers that 
here, for example, is a honey candied solid 
that is of the same lot as that in the jar, 
beautifully transparent, and so tempting to 
the eye. If you went one step further, and 
said some people like the candied article bet- 
ter, you might be able to get them to buy 
some of both. If I mistake not, Mr. Aikin 
started out on this very plan until nowa 
large part of his retail trade not only receives, 
but expects, candied honey, for they know 
they can easily reduce it to a liquid condition 
by following the directions on the pail. 

Now about the man who sells at double 
prices. At the time of making the statement 
I tried to place emphasis upon the fact that 
one can, if he has gumption enough, get 
double price, providing he takes pains to sel! 
ripe, thick honey of first quality, and no other. 
When the consumers learn that Fowls always 
sells a fine article, and that Jones sells the 
cheap, disagreeable, twangy stuff at half of 
Fowls’ price, they will patronize Fowls every 
time, even tho he does ask ‘‘ double prices.”’ 
Of course, the phrase sounds bad; but the 
man who is alive and awake to the oppor- 
tunity presented, and who puts out a first 
quality of thick honey, has a right to charge 
for his honey twice as much, for it is really 
cheaper than the honey of the other fellow, 
who puts out a cheap, inferior, watery article. 
Yes, sir; I have great respect for the ‘‘ double- 
price’? man when he gives me double-price 
value. 

oe 


Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Asssociation 
will meet at Niagara Falls, Dec. 4,5 and 6. 
This will make it convenient for many from 
this side of the line to be in attendance. The 
Ontario has moved to the front in the matter 
of conventions, the time being largely taken 
up with discussions of the most profitable 
kind. Suecess to our Canadian brethren. 


> 


Treatment of Foul Brood. — Askt 
whether it is necessary that the supers should 
come off the hives after the starters are put 
in, Wm. McEvoy thus replies in the Canadian 
Bee Journal: 


‘** All supers must be kept off the hives until 
you have the bees most thoroly cleansed of 
all the diseased honey which they took out of 
the g]d combs when you removed them. To 
cleanse the bees, remove all the combs in the 
evening in the honey season, and give them 
nothing but comb-foundation starters, which 
you willleave with the bees for four days. 
During these four days the bees will use up 
the most of the diseased honey in comb-build- 
ing, and will store the balance of it in the lit- 
tle pieces of new combs. Then in the evening 
of the fourth day take out these new combs 
(which the bees made out of the starterrs), 
and give them full sheets of comb foundation, 
and when the foundation is made into combs 
you will find complete cures in all cases that 
have been cleansed this way. 

‘* After the honey-flows are over, or at any 
time that the bees are not gathering honey, 
this same cleansing process can be carried out, 
and perfect cures made, by feeding sugar 
syrup in the evenings. I have had hundreds 
of colonies cured in this way, and fed up for 
winter on sugar syrup, andthe most of these 
cured colonies gave good yields of honey the 
following season. Never put supers of ex- 
tracting-combs on rightafter you put the start- 
ers in the brood-chamber, because if you do 
the bees will rush up and store all the diseased 
honey in them, and then you will still have 
diseased honey on hand to cause you trouble 
later on.” 
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Mr. A. L. Boypen, secretary of The A. I. 
Root Co., made us a short call Oct. 12th. He 
had been spending a week’s vacation among 
relatives in Michigan, and was on his way 


home. 
o a 


Miss Apa L. PrckKarp, of Richland Co., 
Wis., wrote us as follows Oct. 13: 


‘““Mr. YorK:—You will remember that 
while at the National convention last August 
I told you that I had sent direct to Italy for a 
lot of queens. Well, they have come, have 
been introduced, and are in fine condition. 
They are much better than the imported 
queens that send out. It seems 
as if those I sent for could not have been as 
long coming over from Italy as the one 
——— sold me, as they were much younger. 
The bees have superseded the imported queen 
I got from —, or else shedied from 
old age. I feel as if she was quite an expen- 
sive article. I think next season I will be in a 
position to send out some good stock.”’ 





Epitor W. J. Craicis making a very neat- 
appearing and interesting monthly of the 
Canadian Bee Journal. Every Canadian bee- 
keeper should subscribe for it in addition to 
the weekly American Bee Journal. It would 
be difficult for any one really interested in the 
keeping of bees to have too much literature 
on the topic. There is not a bee-paper pub- 
lisht to-day that is not well worth its sub- 
scription price. Of course, it would be nat- 
ural for us to recommend first of all the tak- 
ing of the American Bee Journal. But after 
that, take just as many more as you feel that 
you can afford. Then study carefully which- 
ever ones you take, in connection with one or 
more good:books on the subject. 


IpEAL WomaNn.—In one of her addresses at 
Chicago, Lady Aberdeen said she thought the 
ideal woman had been sketcht by Lowell in 
one of his beautiful poems: 


For with a gentle courage she doth strive, 

In thought, in word, in feeling so to live 

As to make earth next Heaven; and her heart 

Herein doth show its most exceeding worth, 

That, bearing in her frailty her just part, 

She hath not shrunk from evils of this life, 

But hath gone calmly forth into the strife, 

And all its sins and sorrows hath withstood 

With lofty strength of patient womanhood. 
iit tmnt 

SPELLING REFORM finds a strong champion 
in the person of Hon. Frank E. Fitts, a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts legislature. Mr. 
Brooks D. Cook, of that State, has sent usa 
clipping from a local newspaper, which says 
that Mr. Fitts introduced a bill looking to the 
change of spelling certain words whenever 
they appear in State documents. It aims 
simply at dropping useless letters. Mr. Fitts 
wisely says: 

‘* The legislature can not make people use 
the improved method of spelling, but it can 
put the words before them, so that they will 
get used to their appearance and see the gain, 
and will soon come to use them. 

‘* The statement is made ‘that the irregu- 
lar spelling of the English language causes a 
loss of two years of the school time of each 
child, and is mainly the cause of the alarming 
illiteracy of our people; that it involves an 
expense of hundreds of millions of dollars an- 
nually for teachers, and for writing and 
printing superfluous letters, and that it is an 





tions.’ We form societies, hold meeting 





work day and night {to reduce the 
labor for the working people. W) 
we not be a little interested in red 
labor of our own children? Should ¢) 
lature see fit to adopt the resolution, | } 
doubt the improved spelling would 


1aVe | 


et 


. . . ane 
up by more papers and individuals, and fing 
by all.” 

We are glad to welcome Mr. Fitts as q, 
laborer with the American Bee Journa 
deavoring to simplify the spelling of the } 


glish language. This needed reformat 
come only by degrees until all the nec 
changes in spelling are made. 

We notice that the Nickel Plate railp, 
time tables now use ‘‘ thru ”’ for throug! 


same as we do. Weare glad to see the 
eral public take hold of thisreform. Ma, 
our Own correspondents are doing nice! 

is shown by the letters we receive dy 
Spelling reform is going to be a winner, Be: 


ter join the procession, or you'll “ get left 


or — 


Mr. H. D. BuRRELL, of Van Buren (\ 
Mich., seems to be having some trouble wit} 
neighbor, about his bees trying to save certg 
peach-juice going to waste. The followi 
** special’ item appeared in the Chicago Rx 
ord of Oct. 18th: 


‘One of the most peculiar suits at law ey 
brought before any court is soon to be tried 
Van Buren Co., between two neighbors a 
old friends. One of the men, H. D. Burre 
keeps about 60 colonies of bees. The other is 
a peach-grower. A few weeks ago the 
complained of the former’s bees destroying bis 
eaply Crawford peaches, claiming that the bee: 
came into his orchard in large numbers, 
holes in the fruit and rendered it unmarket 
ble, for which he demanded $200. Prof.J. \\ 
Rankin, of the Agricultural College, and t 
entomologist of the Agricultural Departme: 
at Washington, will be called as expert wit 
nesses by the defense in a suit for damages 





We hope Mr. Burrell will send us a report 
of the matter after the decision is rendered 


— - - 


BEES IN WARFARE.—An exchange says his 
tory records two instances, according to M 
Whitely Stokes, in which bees have been 
in warfare as weapons against besieging f 
ces. The first is related by Appian 
siege of Themiscyra, in Pontus, by Lu 
in his war against Mithridates. Turrets y 
brought up, mounds were built, and hug 
mines were made by the Romans. The p 
ple of Themiseyra dug open these 
above, and thru the holes cast down upon t 
workmen, bears, and other wild animals 
hives or swarms of bees. 





The second instance is recorded in an Ir 
manuscript in the Bibliotheque Royale 
Brussels, and tells how the Danes and Norw 
gians attackt Chester, which was defended 
the Saxons and some Gallic auxiliaries 
Denes were worsted by a stratagem ; 
Norwegians, sheltered by hurdles, 
pierce the walls of the town—whel 
the Saxons and the Gaedhil, who were 4 
them, did was to throw down large ro‘ 
which they broke down the hurdles « 
heads. What the others did to cli 
was to place large posts under the 
What the Saxons did next was to put 
beer and water of the town into the 
of the town, to boil them and spill t! 
upon those who were under the huriles,* 
that their skins were peeled off. The rem 
which the Locheans applied to this was | 
place hides outside on the hurdles 
Saxons did next was to throw dow 
bee-hives in the town upon the besiege? 
which prevented them from moving t 
hands or legs from the number of lees ¥ 
stung them. They afterward desisted ve 
left the city. 
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Convention Proceedings. 
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Report of the Proceedings of the 3ist Annual 
Convention of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, held at Chicago, IIl., 
Aug. 28, 29 and 30, 1900. 


BY DR. A. B. MASON, SEC. 





(Continued from page 662.) 
SECOND DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The afternoon session was called to order by Pres. 
Root, after which Miss Ethel Acklin sang a song, entitled, 
“My First Music Lesson.”’ 

Pres. Root—The next thing we have on the program is 
a paper by Mr. Herman F. Moore, on 


BEE-KEEPERS’ ganar THEIR PROTECTION BY 
A 


As an axiom it may be stated that apiarists have as 
many rights as ordinary citizens,and as many more as 
they can discover in the constitution of the United States 
and the common law. 

In the statutes of the United States, and of the different 
States, very few laws are found favoring bee-keeping in 
particular over any other occupation. Lawmakers try to 
make the laws cover all possible cases of a particular kind, 
hence are most general in their terms of command or pro- 
hibition. 

Bee-keepers have, in common with others, a right to 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,’’ or business in 
their own peculiar way, subject always to the equal rights 
of others. This ‘‘ rights of others ’’ has been the stumbling- 
block in the way of many of our fraternity. The legal 
construction of ‘‘ rights of others’? has made all the litiga- 
tion, from the beginning, on all matters. 

There is in the minds of many people who don’t keep 
bees, and know nothing of their habits, an insane fear of a 
bee-sting, for themselves or their children. A bee-keeper 





Herman F. Moore. 


settles in their vicinity, and perhaps: makes no effort to be 
agreeable, or to show his pets, and their; harmless little 
ways. A child, a cow, ora horse, is stung, and the neigh- 
bor instantly puts on hisowar-paint, and vows the banish- 
ment of all bees and bee-keepers from his neighborhood. 
Even during this month one of our members has been 
brought into court, charged with maintaining a nuisance. 
On this the Illinois law says: , 

_ “‘Itis a public nuisance to throw a dead body in a pub- 
lic place or water, to corrupt a river or lake, etc.; to ob- 
struct navigable waters; to obstruct highways, etc.; to 
make explosives within 20 rods of a building; to advertise 
on fences, etc.; to carry on any trade, employment or man- 
ufacture, which, by offensive smells or otherwise, is offen- 





sive or dangerous to the health of individuals or of the 
public.”’ 

As bees are ordinarily kept, I am of the opinion that no 
action would lie under any of these different heads against 
a bee-keeper. 

But suppose a bee-keeper was so ignorant, or careless 
or malicious as to drop honey about the apiary ina time 
of scarcity, or handle his bees in such a way as to cause 
robbing and continual stinging of people and animals pass- 
ing by, it seems very probable that such a case could be 
abated under this last clause of the public-nuisance law. 


c— The next phase of the matter is private nuisances. This 
is where only a private individual is annoyed or injured, 
and not the general public. This is an entirely separate 
head under our laws. 

c> The attempt, as usually prosecuted, has been to show 
that bee-keeping, ipso facto, was a nuisance, and to be 
abated as a matter of course. In such cases the bee-keepers 
have been almost uniformly victorious, for the general rule 
is, a private nuisance is a matter of fact for the jury to 
decide. 

Bee-keeping of itself is not necessarily a nuisance, but 
may become such by an objectionable method of managing 
bees. So may keeping hogs, dogs, horses, cows, etc., be or 
become a nuisance by an objectionable or offensive manner 
of caring for them, or nearness to those who may be an- 
noyed or injured by them. 

The principal case upon which bee-keepers rely is en- 
titled, ‘‘City of Arkadelphia, Arkansas, against Z. A. 
Clark,’’ in the supreme court of Arkansas, June 22, 1889. 
The city of Arkadelphia past an ordinance forbidding bee- 
keeping within the city limits, and arrested Mr. Clark for 
keeping bees, declared a nnisance by the ordinance. The 
supreme court said, among other things, ‘‘ Bees may}{be- 
come a nuisance in a city, but whether they are so or not is 
a question to be judicially determined in each case.”’ 

In some of the States laws have been past prohibiting 
the spraying of fruit-trees in bloom. The poison solution 
kills the bees working on the bloom, and experiments seem 
to prove that the enemy is not destroyed by spraying at 
that time. The interests of bee-keepers and fruit-growers 
are almost identical, and the time will come when their 
community of interest will be recognized by the laws of all 
our States. 

It must be borne in mind that all our States are inde- 
pendent of each other in making laws. If bee-keepers are 
to be protected just laws must be made in all the States. 
The only bearing the Arkansas case has in Illinois is that 
courts generally respect the decisions of sister States about 
any matter not adjudicated there. But they have no bind- 
ing force. 

As to foul-brood laws, the same may be said—the good 
law they have in Wisconsin does not help us in Illinois. 
Bee-keepers must look after their own interests as jealously 
as other occupations guard theirs. If the thousands of bee- 
keepers in Illinois had been united on the question of our 
need of a foul-brood law, the much-needed law would now 
be on the statute-books. 

One of the most important rights that bee-keepers in- 
sist on, is to be paid for honey shipt to dealers and commis- 
sion merchants in our large cities. Bee-keepers in common 
with other farmers have tempted the city sharks by being 
such an easy prey. You must be methodical; have your 
bargain in writing ; save the envelop covering your cor- 
respondence; look up the standing of a purchaser in Dun 
or Bradstreet ; write a personal letter to a banker enclosing 
a stampt envelop for reply, asking about the party. 

If you sell on commission, it is larceny not to account. 
If you sell to the dealer direct, he can say collections are 
bad, or gointo bankruptcy. If by the correspondence and 
other evidence you can make out a fraud, one of the best 
ways to prosecute is for using the mails to defraud, and 
Uncle Sam is very prompt and severe in such cases; but 
that doesn’t get your honey back, or the money for it. 

It seems as if the one precaution of asking a banker for 
the name of a reliable dealer would almost entirely prevent 
losses. 

Bear well in mind that the laws protect best those who 
don’t gotolaw. To illustrate: Big corporations pay big 
fees to lawyers to keep them out of trouble, out of court. 
Don’t dash in recklessly, and then hire an expensive lawyer 
to get you out of trouble. Rather pay in advance for some 
good advice on any given doubtful point. 

Don’t imagine that there is any such thing as law made 
easy for the people in-one; small volume. You might just 
as well expect bee-keeping*made easy in six short lessons 
of one hour each. 
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One of the burning questions of the day is how to pre- 
vent the fraudulent sale of adulterated honey and imitations 
of honey. A pure-food commissioner and a corps of assis- 
tants to help enforce the law seems to work well in Ohio. 
Constant inspections of sales of honey and other foods, and 
analyses followed by prosecutions, are necessary to prevent 
fraud, and control in any degree the operations of the 
mixers. 

A pure-food law has just gone into effect in Illinois. 
A pure-food commissioner, an assistant, a chemist and a 
number of inspectors, have been appointed under the law, 
and efforts are being made to enforce the law. As farasI 
am informed no prosecutions for frauds in honey have 
been begun, but it has been only about two months since 
the law went into effect. 

Bee-keepers should work as one man for good pure-food 
statutes in all the States. They are on the winning side, 
for all the people are for pure food by instinct. 

Every bee-keeper, as well as every citizen, can aid this 
good work by reporting to the proper authorities, with a 
sample purchast, every case of violation of the law. 

A well-known bee-keeper says that when a man deeds 
land he does not convey the honey in the flowers. Why? 
One reason may be that he can not deliver it. It would 
seem to be elementary that you can not sell anything you 
can not deliver. This question opens up a big field in more 
ways than one. What are the rights of the first bee-keeper 
in any given locality ? Has he any rights that the later 
arrival is bond to respect ? 

This matter of overstocking any given locality is sure 
to be more and more interesting as people increase in num- 
bers per square miles. Even now,in certain localities, 
specially favored with extraordinary honey-flows, there is 
danger of overstocking. As far as I know no law has been 
made touching this question. How would it do for counties 
to give a license to the first comer, fora certain number of 
colonies in a certain territory, rights assignable ? 

HERMAN F. Moore. 


SWEET CLOVER AS A WEED AND VALUABLE PLANT. 


R. H. Longworth—What may we do to anticipate 
action by our legislature unfavorable to the growth of 
sweet clover? They have made the laws different in Iowa 
in the last year or two in regard to cutting the weeds in the 
highways; they call sweet clover a weed, and they fight it 
like we would rattlesnakes. They are now cutting it twice 
a year, and the law is made so now in regard to weeds, not 
only in the highways, but in other places, that no one need 
to be bothered, they say, with a weed growing on their 
neighbors’ farms. All they have todo is to complain to the 
trustees of the township, and they will see that the weeds 
are eradicated from the man’s farm. Ilook ahead and see 
the time coming that after the sweet clover is killed out of 
the highways and waste-places, if we want to havea ten- 
acre patch of sweet clover, I fear there will be a law against 
our growing it. What may be done to anticipate that kind 
of action by the legislature ? 

Pres. Root—You want to know how we can anticipate 
unfavorable legislation destroying the sweet clover that is 
so valuable to bee-keepers ? 

Mr. Longworth—On our farms. 

Pres. Root—On the edges of them and the highways. 
Those who have been in our legislatures elsewhere perhaps 
know how to anticipate them. 

N. E. France—In reply to that last question I would say 
that Wisconsin had sweet clover on the list of noxious 
weeds for a term of years. The bee-keepers, thru their 
associations, askt the legislature to take it off that list, and 
thru the reasons shown to the members of the legislature 
that it was not a noxious weed, it was removed. The next 
season, as I was out on my State work, among the first 
things I was called on in Milwaukee by a weed-warden. He 
ordered a field of sweet clover to be plowed as a noxious 
weed, the owner of the ground claiming that it was his 
land, and he had sown the crop for his bees ; that the weed- 
warden had no jurisdiction in there, and he called on me as 
counsel. I askt the weed-warden to show mea copy of the 
law which he was serving ; he showed it to me, and I said, 
**My dear, sir, why don’t you execute the law of to-day ? 
That law is four years old. The law to-day says sweet 
clover is not on the noxious weed list,and you have no 
jurisdiction.”” He submitted the question, acknowledged 
that he was executing a law that was old and dead, and we 
now have no such thing as sweet clover on the list of nox- 
ious weeds in Wisconsin. The only way we can accomplish 
anything is by joining together in societies. 

Frank Coverdale—There{is the point. In Iowa sweet 





————__ 


clover is not yet counted a noxious weed in the law; it j, 
not included. The law does not specify any noxious weed. 
It provides for the cutting of weeds, specifying nothing 
but I fear that the law will in a few years specify sweet 
clover because there is such an enmity towards it now, 


Rev. E. T. Abbott—Sweet clover is my pet, and I am jy 
favor of having my pets preserved, and I don’t think there 
is any danger or any occasion to be alarmed about sweet 
clover being declared a nuisance. I live right close to 
Iowa. We Missourians are given credit for asking to be 
shown everything and not knowing much. I have yp. 
bounded faith and confidence in the intelligence of the peo. 
ple who till the soilin Iowa. Idon’t think there is cusgeq. 
ness enough in Iowa in the 19th Century, verging on the 
20th, to call sweet clover a nuisance, or to declare it a weeg. 
If I wanted to guard against it, the way I would do it woulg 
be to call on the editors of some of the papers and ask them 
to say something about it, and thereby teach the people 
what sweet clover is, and some of its merits. The coming 
industry of the world—Belgian hares—will eat it right 
along without being taught. By the way, let me tell yoy 
how to cure sweet clover for hay, altho this is not a farm- 
er’s meeting. ‘There isn’t over one farmer in three hundred 
that knows how to cure sweet clover for hay. He thinks 
the sun ought to cure, but it burns it, it doesn’t cure it. Let 
it cure itself. The leaves have pores, and the stems have 
not. There is no chance for moisture to evaporate out of 
the stems, but the leaves act like pumps, and they can pump 
the moisture out of the stems. If you want to cure sweet 
clover, and do it well so that it will be of some value as hay, 
don’t cut it down and let the hot sun dry it; the hot sun 
immediately destroys the action of the pumps. Don’t do 
that, but put it up in the shade so the winds can blow thru 
it. The leaves will keep green, and those leaves will go to 
work and pump the moisture out of the stems; and as soon 
as they get their work done the stems will be dry, and you 
will have hay that anything will eat, and that is the only 
way to make hay of any kind. Nine-tenths of the hay that 
comes into the markets in large cities is not fit for anything 
to eat. Any man ought to be ashamed to bring lots of it to 
market, yet the farmers are making that kind of hay all the 
time. You can’t cure sweet clover any other way than by 
letting the leaves pump the moisture out of the stems; they 
are so large that it won’t evaporate. The only thing neces- 
sary with sweet clover is to talk about it. Iam writing 
about it all the time in the Modern Farmer—writing about 
it as tho I thought nobody on earth knew anything about 
it. The truth of the matter is, there are only a few people 
who do know about it. Kansans just found out the other 
day from the Kansas Farmer, that sweet clover hay is 
of some use ; and the funny thing was, that men who are 
connected with the Kansas Farmer, who are interested in 
fine horses, got to discussing the matter with each other, 
and one of them said (and, by the way, I had been talking 
this very same way about sweet clover for six years, but it 
didn’t do any good—didn’t make any impression on them). 
Well, he said, ‘‘I cut some of that sweet clover the other 
day and gave it to my horse, and he ate it up. He isa kind 
of a fool horse, doesn’t seem to have much sense, and he 
ate it right up.’’ The other fellow replied, ‘‘ My horse won't 
eat it.’? The first man then said, ‘‘ When you go home, cut 
some of the sweet clover and cure it thoroly and give it to 
your horse, and see if he won’t eat it.’’ He did so, and what 
was the result. The next time he called on me he said, “! 
tried my horse on that. He is a horse that will eat almost 
everything, and, strange to say, he ate that entirely up and 
whinnied for more.’’ They have just discovered over in 
Kansas that sweet clover is fit for something besides bees 
It is the best thing for dairy cows outside of. alfalfa; there 
is nothing grown to-day that will make so much milk for 
the amount of energy exerted as sweet clover; the man 
who lets a cow starve while there is a pasture of sweet 
clover makes a mistake. I know plenty of people who let 
their cows eat ragweed where they eat two inches into the 
dirt, and haven’t brains enough to cut sweet clover for 
them. I think we will get them taught after awhile that 
sweet clover has some little value. It is a very nice thing 
to tell us what we ought to do; it is a great deal nicer to 
tell us how to do it. We have acres and acres in my locality, 
and we have the shade to cure it. 

Dr. Mason—I wish Mr. Abbott would tell us how to make 
shade. 

Mr. Abbott—If Dr. Mason doesn’t know that the 
Almighty makes the shade more than half the year he 
would better find it out. 


Dr. Mason—He hasn’t done it in our locality this sum 
mer. We have had more sweet clover this year than evel 
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before; we do cure sweet clover in our locality without 
shade. We have cured it right in the sun this summer; it 
makes first-class hay. One of our large farmers, who never 
knew it was good for anything until this summer, found it 
out because he couldn’t help himself; he had ten acres of 
grass growing for the first season in many years in a field 
;ust over the fence from my apiary; he raised oats there 
last season, and the sweet clover came up, but / didn’t sow 
it, and it was great big, nice, bunchy stuff, and his hired 
help saidto him, ‘‘ What are you going to do with this 
stuff?” He replied, “‘ Rake it all up together.’”’ From the 
first load he took home he fed some to the horses, and they 
cleaned up the sweet clover before they ate the hay. He 
has a pasture of about 30 acres by the side of this meadow, 
with lots of sweet clover, but the horses and cattle keep it 
eaten close to the ground. A lady had the effrontery last 
week to tell me there would nothing on earth eat sweet 
clover. I took her over to the pasture fence, and I said, 
“Show me any sweet clover unless it is some where the 
cattle and horses can’t get at it. 

Mr. Abbott—Post the farm papers about this, and there 
is no danger of passing a law against it. 

Dr. Mason—Dr. Besse, a bee-keeper in Delaware Co.. 
Ohio, had several acres, and the township trustees cut it 
down, and he had a lawsuit with them, and was beaten. 
This Association helpt the Doctor run the suit. 

Mr. Kretchmer—How does the bee-pasture come in 
when the cows eat it down ? 

Dr. Mason—Bee-pasture isn’t worth as much as cow- 
pasture, but the sweet clover lasts only one year as pasture 
for stock. 

A Member—I would like to ask Mr. Abbott at what 
stage he cuts sweet clover for hay ? 


Mr. Abbott—As it is coming into bloom. Without any 
joking about shade, you know the ordinary way is to spread 
hay out. The way to put it upis to putit in cocks imme- 
diately ; as it is cockt, lay it upso the winds will blow thru 
it. They say down our way I ama city farmer; but there 
isa difference between cocking hay and spreading it out 
thin. 

Mr. Kretchmer—In the city a pasture for the cows is 
more valuable than anything else. I sowed some sweet 
clover, alfalfa, and red clover, expecting the red clover 
would be eaten by the cows. The cows kept the sweet 
clover down to the ground, the alfalfa was next to the 
sweet clover, and the red clover was the only one that went 
tobloom. The sweet clover was eaten so much it never got 
over two inches high. 

Dr. Mason—There isn’t a better way to cure sweet 
clover for hay than Mr. Abbott has given us—pile it up. 


Mr. Taylor—You never farmed it, did you Mason ? 

Dr. Mason—What do you know about it? Yes, sir; I was 
born and lived on a farm till I was 25 years old, and I have 
farmed it a good deal since then. 

Mr. Taylor—I know from the way you say to cure hay. 
What struck me is how you are going to put it up light 
when it is green—you can’t do it; I have cured a good deal 
ofclover hay. I suppose you want to cure sweet clover hay 
the same as you would red clover. The right way to do it 
is to let it wilt ; don’t let the sun burn it up and let some of 
the moisture out; cock it upand getit as dry as you can 
without the leaves breaking at all or getting bitter; let it 
sweat. If it gets moist you have to turn it over to make 
real good hay. 

Dr. Mason—Not in our locality. It wilts almost as 
soon as cut, and by the time a field is cut, what was first 
cut is ready to cock up. 


M. M. Baldridge—I wish to say in regard to curing 
sweet clover for hay, that there is another plan they prac- 
tice in Mississippi extensively. Sweet clover there isa 
farm crop, the same as oats or wheat, and is grown by peo- 
ple who do not keep any bees at all, from 50 to 100 acres on 
afarm. I have seen 75 acres on a single farm, and the way 
they cure sweet clover hay is this: They cut it, say to- 
day, and let it wilt until to-morsow, then put it into an air- 
tight barn and let it cure itself; let no air to it whatever; 
it will cure itself, and in the winter they have the finest 
hay for cows and milk that can be produced. The idea that 
it is clast as a noxious weed in the North is considered non- 
sensical by those farmers of the South. 

(Continued next week. 








Queen-Rearing is a very interesting part of bee-keeping. 
Mr. Doolittle’s book tells practically all about the subject. 
See the offer we make on the second page of this number. 








Contributed Articles. 


No. 3.—Interesting Notes on European Travel. 
BY C. P. DADANT. 
ON THE ATLANTIC, Sept. 24, 1900. 
ROM Macon my intention was to have gone direct to 

Switzerland by way of Geneva, visit the most noted 

resorts of Switzerland, thence come back to Nyon, 
which, by the way, is not in France, asI see the dating of 
my letters induced you to believe, for I did not mark the 
name of the country from which I wrote. But Nyon is so 
close to France that it matters but little. It is on the shores 
of the Lake of Geneva, and about four miles from the 
French frontier, and there, as in Geneva, the inhabitants 
all speak the French language. 

Having received’ an invitation to visit some of our 
American friends who live at Lyon, some of whom had 
crost the Atlantic with us, we concluded to go there from 
Macon for a couple of days, as Lyon is only about two hours’ 
ride from the latter place. 

The line follows the valley of the Saone which joins the 
Rhone at Lyon. These two streams have long been cele- 
brated for the great contrast between them, and they have 
often been represented and pictured by poets, painters and 
sculptors as two human beings—man and woman. This 
comparison is very forcible, for the smaller stream—the 
Saone—is clear, quiet and pretty, running smoothly and 
noiselessly among vineyards in a beautiful valley, while 
the other—the Rhone—roars boisterously, swift and muddy 
between steep hills, among rocks and cliffs, tumbling along 
in apparent recklessness, and the union of the two, just at 
the lower end of the city, is a very pretty symbol of a human 
wedding. : 

At Lyon we admired the numerous monuments, con- 
spicuous among which is the monumental fountain repre- 
senting a woman driving four horses who throw a spray, 
or rather a mist, thru their nostrils. This gives thema 
wonderful appearance of life. We saw the new Catholic 
church, located on a hight 600 feet above the city, costing 
already some 50,000,000 francs, altho it is far from being 
completed. It will make a fine monument. We also visited 
the silk museum, whigh contains specimens of the best silk 
fabrics of all ages. Lyon is thecity of silk, par excellence, 
and we were induced to make a visit among the looms, and 
admired the patience with which the finest patterns are 
woven. 

Another of the curiosities of Lyon is the ‘* Gros Caillou”’ 
(The Big Pebble). It is only a large piece of granite weigh- 
ing perhaps 15 or 20 tons, but which had been brought on 
top of the highest hill, it is said, by the waters and floating 
ice of the glacial period. A public park has been made 
around it, and an inscription put on the stone, and the 
Lyonnese are exceedingly proud of their ‘‘ pebble.” 

After two days at Lyon we reacht Geneva by the valley 
of Rhone, following the banks of the stream which foams 
between two hills, and at times appears as if it might bea 
full half mile beneath our feet. We now arrive in Switzer- 
land, and as we pass thru the custom-house we notice that 
it becomes necessary again to change our watches, which 
we have already set forward a little over six hoursin the 
trip between Illinois and France. The change between 
France and Switzerland, or, as they call it, between West- 
ern and Central European time, is 55 minutes. Sowe are 
now seven hours ahead of home time; that is, while we are 
eating dinner they are just waking up at home, for altho it 
is noon in Switzerland it is only 5 o’clock in Illinois. 


Geneva is a beautiful place, half hotels, and the other 
half—boarding-houses. Perhaps I am overstating it, but it 
lookt to me as if not only in Geneva, but in many of the 
Swiss cities, the main business was taking care of the vis- 
itors. Geneva is renowned for its watch-making and jew- 
elry industry, but it is specially known for its beautiful 
location, its fine lake, pleasant climate, and its view of 
Mont Blanc, which looks the more attractive because it is 
so far away, some 60 miles, I believe. 

We remained in Geneva buta short time, and started 
out on our tour with the intention of running about fora 
week, so we left our trunk at the hotel and carried with us 
only a small satchel each. The smoking-car is most con- 
spicuous in Switzerland, or ratherthe smoking compart- 
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ment, which occupies about two-thirds of every 
railroad coach. In every direction you read the 
words ‘*‘ raucher”’ and ‘“‘ nicht raucher,’’ (smok- 
ing and non-smoking). It would seem as if the 
non-smoking people were rather the exception. 
But there is no chewing. 


This does not look much like an account of 
a bee-keeping trip, but the reader must remem- 
ber that we can not find bee-keepers every- 
where. Weshall come across some of them by 
and by. 

I can not leave the railroad question with- 
out making a comparison between our Ameri- 
can railways and those of Europe. Our railroad 
coaches are far superior, in my mind, to any- 
thing that exists in Europe, forin many instan- 
ces their ‘‘ wagons,’’ as they call them, are par- 
titioned off into compartments without any pas- 
sages, so that when you are shut upin one of 
them—ten persons in a compartment—you can 
not get out, and have neither drinking water 
nor water-closets, nor wash-stands, at your dis- 
posal. The better class of coaches, and espe- 
cially the international coaches, are now made 
with a passage along one side of the car, and are 
provided with these necessaries of travel, and 
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the Swiss cars are in this far ahead of the 
French, tho still inferior to our United States 
cars. 

The excuse the Europeans give for their slowness in 
taking hold of the latest improvements, is the shortness of 
their trips, as compared with ours, and it is true that in 
four or five hours you can almost crossany of the European 
States. But if their coaches are inferior to ours, they 
make up some of the unpleasantness by the exquisite polite- 
ness and affability of most of their railroad employees, the 
excellence of their railroad beds, tracks, bridges, crossings, 
and railway stations. 
would perhaps be construed here as a useless waste of time 
and words. In America, when the conductor calls the pas- 
sengers, he rings out a dry, ‘‘ All aboard.’’ The European 
conductor says, ‘‘Ladies and gentlemen passengers, come 
aboard, if you please.’’ He hustles about to seat his pas- 
sengers conveniently, and save them trouble. He takes 
your ticket with a bow and ‘‘ Thank you,’’ as tho you were 
doing him a favor. 

Our American travelers seem to be everywhere. We 
did not get into a single Swiss coach without hearing En- 
glish spoken, and American English at that, tho the true 
‘*Hinglishman ”’ is also very conspicuous. The hotels, the 
public roads, the mountains of Switzerland were swarming 
with English-speaking people, and the little flower-girls 
always addrest us in our own language. 

There are three classes on all railroad trains, except in- 
ternational fast trains, which are usually composed only of 
first and second class coaches. Second-class is good enough 
for anybody, and third-class is used almost altogether by 
the laboring people, or those who wish to travel very 
cheaply. The difference between the classes is in the up- 
holstering of the coaches and the softness of the springs, 
but espécially in the price, which varies from a little less 
than. two cents per mile to over three cents, first-class being 
just about double third-class prices. 


But the classes are not confined to railroad trains, you 
find them in the waiting-rooms, and in the tramway-coaches, 
and even in the railroad dining-rooms. The same piece of 
butter sells for a higher price in the first-class dining-room 
than in the third-class. 

We had been told that traveling in Switzerland was 
very expensive. We did not find it so. The hotel fares 
compare very favorably with the fares of America; and as 
to railway travel, we bought what they call an ‘‘abonne- 
ment ’’—a subscription, or, in other words, a pass in sec- 
ond-class—over all the railroads of Switzerland, for two 
weeks, ata cost of $8.40. This does not include the in- 
clined-plane railways that ascend the mountains, but it 
covers the Brunig Pass incline, and_the lakes of Thun and 
Brienz for boat travel. 


See eeeeeeenenees 
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The American Fruit and Vegetable Journal is just 
what its name indicates. Tells all about growing fruits 
and vegetables. Itis a fine monthly, at 50 cents a year. 
We can mail you a free sample copy of it, if you ask for it. 

e club it with the American Bee Journal—both for $1.10. 


The politeness of their officials | 





Exterior View of a Belgian-Hare Shed. 





Belgian Hares and Bees as a Combination. 


BY JOHN R. SCHMIDT. 


ELGIAN hares in California, Belgian hares at home, 
on the farm, in the city, everywhere, and we now read 
of themin the newspapers! Never has a fad spread 

with such great rapidity, or found such universal favor 
among so large a number of people. The craze has invaded 
Chicago, so says the Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, and 
the exorbitant prices now paid for blooded stock has 
tempted many into the business, and rabbits are being bred 
everywhere. Already a prominent society girl of Chicago 
is raising them on an extensive scale, has realizeda big 
profit in the business, and proved in the early start that the 
fair sex can not be left behind in this new adventure. 


The keeping of Belgian hares in connection with bees 
now seems to be attracting universal attention among the 
apiarists of this country, and already there is some talk of 
establishing departments on this subject in the apicultural 
journals. [But not in the American Bee Journal.—EDpITor.| 


It is not a bad idea for bee-keepers to have something 
else besides the bees, which will afford an additional in- 
come, but not all things will hitch with bee-keeping, and 
** more bees,’’ as has been suggested, does not always prove 
to be the worst way to solve this ever-increasing question 
of importance. Bees may be added until one finds his time 
fully occupied during the busy season, then any additional 
increase after this, in the hope of financial returns, would 
be a very uncertain and unwise move for the hope of bet- 
terment. What the bee-keeper is really looking for is some- 
thing that will occupy his time during the winter months, 
or when bees need no attention—not that which will in- 
crease his work when he is most busy with his bees. This, 
whatever it may be, will be discovered sooner or later, and 
we can look forward to the time when our apicultural jour- 
nals will be devoting space equally among two distinct pur- 
suits, but perfectly adapted to the bee-keeper. At present 
we are only guessing, and trying to discover what pursuit 
will be best adapted to the wants of the modern apiarists. 
Belgian hares have been suggested, and they now hold the 
lead, with more points in their favor than anything else 
heretofore tried, and stand a good chance of winning. 


Only a few bee-keepers at present keep Belgian hares 
in connection with their bees, but it has been proven that 
it will be profitable with at*least many who will undertake 
it. This number is rapidly increasing, not only among 
bee-keepers, but in almost every rank of life, andin the 
many different professions. To start rightin anything 's 
kalf the battle, and to start right in the Belgian-hare bust- 
ness is what we are just now seeking. Experie: e is 
always the best teacher, and years of experience by 4 bee 
keeper in the Belgian hare and bee-keeping lines combined, 
ought to be of some value to those bee-keepers who are 
about to launch forth. ; 

Mr. Chas. Roebling, a bee-keeper, and also manager 0! 
the Ohio Belgian Hare Farm, has kept about 35 colonies 0! 
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pees for a number of years, and was one of the first among 
those who combined the two pursuits profitably. He has aa 
‘deal country home, and a bee-location that many would 
envy. But the hare part of the business is what we want 
now, so 1 will endeavor to make things plain from his 
valuable talk and experience. 


The first and most important thing is to construct a | 


shed which will be rain-proof, rat-proof, wind-proof, and 
easily cleaned. One like the picture shown herewith com- 
pines many things of importance, and is cheapest in the 
iong run. Good, dry, clean quarters are very important if 
not essential to success. Having accomplisht this, very 
little trouble will be encountered. Belgian hares can not 
stand a draft, but must have plenty of ventilation. This is 
accomplisht by having the south side of the shed, which, 
according to inside construction (see view of interior) is one 
end of each hutch ; this is left open and covered with poul- 
try-netting, and in turn is covered, or may be at will, with 
a one-half cover which covers up the lower half of the net- 
ting, thus keeping everything cool and well ventilated with- 
out any draft on the rabbits. There is also a rising hinged 
cover which may be let down, and this makes a solid wall, 
when all is closed, almost air-tight, and leaves no place 
where rats may enter at night. 

The size of the shed must be governed by the number 
of hares one intends to keep. A shed 15x30 feet, arranged 
like this one, will accommodate from 50 to 100 hares; but 
old hares must be kept separate, and this requires some 
additional room. A leaky roof can not be tolerated—it 
should be absolutely rain-proof, or it will be impossible to 
keep things nice and dry inside. A roof covered with felt 
or tarred paper is probably best, and, if painted occasionally, 
will last a lifetime. 

Now let us examine the interior, which we see is parti- 
tioned off into numerous hutches, about 2% feet wide and 6 
feetlong. Boards on edge form the base, and extend up 
about 16 inches, then it is continued up with the netting to 
within 5 or 6 feet, but this is not absolutely necessary. A 
4-foot hight would probably answer all purposes, and allow 
more elbow-room. A suitable door forming an entrance to 
each hutch, a box large enough to admit a full-grown doe 





| 





comfortably, and a small amount of clean straw, completes | 


the arrangement of each abode; and now we are ready for 
the rabbits. 

One corner of the shed may be left without these 
hutches, and serves a good place to keep feed, etc. It can 
also be used in an emergency for confining young hares, 
and just such a case introduced the hares shown in the 
photograph, which, by the way, are only 2% months old, 
but as large as a good-sized cat. 

Under no circumstances should two old bucks be allowed 
in this enclosure’at one time. They are worse than game 
roosters, and always looking for trouble among themselves. 
This should be watcht closely, and a good idea is to alter- 
nate them in the confinements, first a buck and then a doe, 
but never two of a kind side by side. Even thru one-inch 


= I do not wish any one to overestimate the profits 

which may be derived from this business, for surely there 
will be a surplus soon, with so many going into the busi- 
ness ; but at present nothing is thought of paying $25 fora 
good buck, and many are being sent from California every 
day even at a higher price. 

The advice of many is to get good stock at a moderate 
price, and this the bee-keeper will do well to follow, and 
leave the extra-fancy stock, with its accompanying high 
price, strictly alone, for it is the bread-and-butter side to be 
lookt upon in this case, and breeding for market and table 
use will be the thing to be considered, and not the show- 
room with its uncertain results. 

Before closing this article I would like to say that the 
information (?) I have endeavored to give to the readers was 
received from a talk with Mr. Roebling, and, outside of 
what I have written, I am totally uninformed, and know 
about as much of Belgian hares as the average newspaper 
reporter does about bees. I have tried to avoid anything 
which would mislead, and only give a few facts resulting 
from the practical application of the business by some one 
else, and I think these may be safely followed with {good 


results. 
°§ 
Honey-Vinesar—How to Make a First-Class Article. 


BY MRS. A. J. BARBER. 


SE about one pint of honey to the gallon of water (you 
will soon be able to tell by the taste when it is sweet 
enough). Put it intoa kegor barrel with a good, tight 

head, and leave a hole not larger than one inch for ventila- 
tion. Keep it ina warm place, and putin some good vin- 
egar or yeast to startit. After it gets to working, draw off 
a pailful now and then and pour it back; orif you have 
more than one keg, pour from one toanother. It helps new 
vinegar to put old vinegar into it; but it spoils the keeping 


| qualities of the old vinegar to put fresh vinegar into it. 


We save all the washings from the extractor, tank, 
strainers, and cappings for vinegar. We wash the cappings 
by pouring warm water thru them again and again, until 
about all the honey is out of them. They are then rinst by 
pouring a pail or two of cold water thru, when they are in 
fine shape for the wax-extractor. The water is all put into 
the vinegar-barrels. It took us‘ two years to get really 
good vinegar from the start in new barrels. Now that we 
have our old sour barrels and good vinegar to start with, we 
can get good vinegar this season from last year’s wash- 
ings. For the last four years we have made from four to 
twelve barrels each year. We have twelve for market this 
year, and now at the last of July four new ones coming on 
for next year. Weexpect to make several more before the 
season closes. Each barrel should be cleaned every other 
year. Unless this is°done the ‘‘ mother’’ will begin to de- 
cay and break up,-making the vinegar flat in taste, and 


poultry-netting they will bite and claw at each other, and | muddyincolor. The barrels that we started vinegar in 


this generally proves serious if 
not discovered in time. 

Procuring good stock in the 
beginning, and the prevention 
of in-breeding by introducing 
new blood from time to time, 
will overcome many of the little 
troubles which would be en- 
countered. 

The Belgian hare is a very 
clean animal in its habits, and 
te more we can do to allow 
it to carry out its instincts 
by keeping its abode sweet 
and clean, and, above all, per- 


lectly dry, the better success we 
are assured. 


A good start can be pro- 
cured by buying a trio of known 
good stock from a responsible 
breeder. Of course,the price will 
be governed ,by the purse, but 
something good can be purchast 
at 335 to $50 a trio, and as each 
mother has a nestful of young 
‘reatures every month, the pro- 
it realized from the sale of this 
blooded stock at the present 
high prices may be well left to 
the imagination. 








Interior View of a Belgian-Hare Shed. 
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this spring had the sweet water put in with the remnant of 
last year’s salable vinegar. Next spring the vinegar in 
them will be drawn off and put intoclean barrels to keep 
until sold. When we get an order fora barrel of vinegar, 
we draw off again and put into a clean barrel. By this time 
there is but little ‘‘ mother ’’ forming, as the vinegar is ripe 
and will keep indefinitely. 

We have a house specially for our vinegar. It isa 
double-wall frame, with a 10-inch space between walls, 
packt with sawdust. The ceiling is covered with several 
inches of sawdust, and the vinegar keeps nicely all winter. 
We put the barrels into the house in November, and take 
them out in April. They stand in the sun all summer. 


When we take them out we find which barrel has the 
best vinegar. The vinegar is drawn off and put into a 
clean barrel. The head is then taken out of the one just 
emptied, and it is well scrubbed with water anda stiff 
broom. When clean it is reheaded, and the contents of the 
next best barrel drawn off and put intoit. Thus the bar- 
rels are cleaned and the vinegar put in shape for market. 
We have a long low benchor platform for the barrels, where 
they stand in two rows. The first barrel drawn off is placed 
at the east end of the south row. That is No. 1, as it is the 
first to be ready to sell from. The next barrel drawn off 
being next best, is placed next to No. 1 on the row, and is 
No. 2. So we goon till we get to No. 12. When we sella 
few gallons from No. 1 we draw from No. 2 and replenish 
it; draw from No. 3 and fill up No. 2; from No. 4and fill 
No. 3, until we have gone thru and left the empty place in 
No. 12. When No. 12 is empty, or nearly so, we fill it with 
sweetened water again, and it makes No.1 for next year. 
Nothing helps so much to make vinegar clear and spark- 
ling and sharp as the working from one barrel to another. 
It seems to act like kneading on dough. It sounds, to tell 
of it, like a lot of work; but, really, when one has good 
faucets in all the barrels it doesn’t take long to runa few 
pailfuls from one to another of the whole lot. I try to get 
at mine once a month, and oftener when we sell a large 
quantity. 

Our neighbors come to get honey-vinegar in preference 
to the cider-vinegar at the stores. We have kept some in 
the stores, but have never had enough to supply them yet. 
We use all kinds of refuse or waste honey, such as broken 
combs and dark, unfinisht sections, and this year we had 
about 300 pounds of dark, strong honey that came from 
weeds before alfalfa bloom. That will go into the vinegar 
next year if I don’t need it to feed my bees in the spring. 


I believe the secret of success in the bee-business lies in 
looking after every part of the business, and saving every- 
thing produced; and what can not be marketed as first- 
class honey should be turned into first-class vinegar. 

I have been askt if honey-vinegar will keep pickles. [| 
have put up quantities of them in the last three years, and 
have never lost any, but have solda great many, both of 
whole and mixt pickles. We are using mixt pickles now 
that were put up last August, and they are as firm and 
brittle as they ever were. If the vinegar is oldenough, and 
has been properly handled, it is of the very best quality for 
pickling, or anything else that vinegar is used for.—Glean- 
ings in Bee-Culture. 

Montezuma Co., Colo., August, 1900. 
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Printed Paper Sacks Not Poisonous.—The editor of 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture commends the plan of feeding 
given in this journal by Mr. Kernan (by means of paper 
sacks), but thinks him mistaken in supposing that the 
printing on the sacks killed bees, as printing-ink is not 
poisonous to human beings. He says: 


Mr. Kernan thinks that some of his bees were poisoned 
by the printing-ink on the side of the sack. I can not think 


that that had anything to do with it—that the dead bees, if 4 


any, were robbers that had stolen their way thru the en- 
trance, and, on being discovered, were killed by the in- 
mates of the hive. During robbing time robbers are quite 
apt to work themselves thru the entrances of fed colonies, 
and be found in and about any kind of feeder, dead, whether 
there is printing-ink about it or not; but the idea of using 
paper sacks is quite ingenious, and I see no reason why it 
would not work very nicely. 








Destroying Queen-Cells to prevent swarming is by no 
means reliable; still it may be depended upon to some ex- 





a, 
es 
tent according toa Stray Straw in Gleanings in Bee-Cy| 


ture, 
which reads: 


I’ve more faith than formerly in killing queen-c¢) 
prevent swarming. A number of colonies did not sWarm 
this summer after having queen-cells killed once, twice ,, 
three times. Some had swarming delayed two to fo, 
weeks by the killing of queen-cells. But generally oy), 
eggs were in the cells where destroying them made any dif. 
ference. If an egg was destroyed in a cell, and a week late, 
a.queen-cell was found with a grub in it, it was not muc, 
use to make any effort to thwart them. 
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York’s Honey Calendar for 1900 is a 16-page pamph. 
let especially gotten up to create a demand for honey among 
should-be consumers. The fore part was written by Dr, 
C. C. Miller, and is devoted to general information concerp. 
ing honey. The latter part consists of recipes for use jy 
cooking and as a medicine. It will be found to bea very 
effective helper in working up a home market for honey, 
We furnish them, postpaid, at these prices: A sample 
free; 25 copies for 30 cents; 50 for 50 cents; 100 for % 
cents; 250 for $2.00; 500 for $3.50. For 25 cents extra we 
will print your name and address on the front page, whey 
ordering 100 or more copies at these prices. 


2 


Belgian Hare Breeding is the title of a pamphlet just 
publisht, containing 10 chapters on ‘‘ Breeding the Belgian 
Hare.’’ Price, 25 cents, postpaid. It covers the subjects of 
Breeding, Feeding, Houses and Hutches, Diseases, Methods 
of Serving for the Table, etc. Itis a practical and helpful 
treatise forthe amateur breeder. (See Mr. Schmidt’s article 
on page 680.) For sale at the office of the American Bee 
Journal. For $1.10 we will send the Bee Journal fora year 
and the 32-page pamphlet on “‘ Belgian Hare Breeding.” 


+o - 


‘¢ The Hum of the Bees in the Apple-Tree Bloom ” is 
the name of the finest bee-keeper’s song—words by Hon. 
Eugene Secor and music by Dr. C. C. Miller. This is 
thought by some to be the best bee-song yet written by Mr. 
Secor and Dr. Miller. It is, indeed, a ‘‘hummer.’’ We can 
furnish a single copy of it postpaid, for 10 cents, or 3 copies 
for 25 cents. Or, we will mail a half-dozen copies of it for 
sending us ome new yearly subscription tothe American 
Bee Journal at $1.00. 


The Chicago Convention Picture isa fine one. It is 
nearly 8x10 inches in size, mounted on heavy cardboard 
10x12 inches. It is, we believe, the largest group of bee- 
keepers ever taken in one picture. It is sent, postpaid, for 
75 cents; or wecan send the American Bee Journal one 
year andthe picture—both for $1.60. It would be a nice 
picture to frame. We have not counted them, but think 
there are nearly 200 bee-keepers shown. 


——q@79-oo____ 
















Our Wood Binder (or Holder) is made to take all the 
copies of the American Bee Journal fora year. It is sent 
by mail for 20 cents. Full directionsaccompany. The Bee 
Journals can be inserted as soon as they are received, and 
thus preserved for future reference. Upon receipt of $1.” 
for your Bee Journal subscription a@ full year in advanct, 
we will mail you a Wood Binder free—if you will mention'. 


—_————5 oa 


Please send us Names of Bee-Keepers who do not now 
get the American Bee Journal, and we will send them sam 
ple copies. Then you can very likely afterward get their 
subscriptions, for which work we offer valuable premiums 
in nearly every number of this journal. You can aid much 
by sending in the names and addresses when writing ts 0 


other matters. 
+ e_____ 


Queenie Jeanette is the title of a pretty song in sheet 


. . . . < tcal bee 
music size, written by J.C. Wallenmeyer, a musica! a 
keeper. The regular price is 40 cents, but to close = as 
copies we have left, we will mail them at 20 cents each, 


long as they last. a Copy 


of this song. 


Better order at once, if you want 


—_——_~t 0 
The Premiums offered this week are well worth wor® 
ing for. Lock at them. 
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A Close and Exciting Election! 


Which will be Elected ? 
How many Votes will he Get ? 


IER 
Send 25 cents for a three months’ subscription to the 
sexee Farm, Field and Fireside ##«#« 


CHICAGO, 


ana a chance in the 


Prize guessing contest 


for $5,000 in cash, 


MOKINIGY Bruan 


which will be awarded to those coming the nearest to the official figures of the popular vote cast for the successful presi- 
dential candidate. 
The Publishers’ Guarantee Association has deposited $5,000 in the Metropolitan National Bank, Chicago, Ill., for the pur- 
pose of paying these prizes, under strict conditions preventing its use for any other purpose. 


First Grand Prize, $2,000, 


to the nearest guesser, and 197 more cash prizes to be awarded as follows: 


et ae ee oe Be 




















To the nearest correct QueSS...........0ee. ee eeeeee $2,000.00 | 
Mo the GRMN aaa ein haat oA <5 2 Weneucecenactsnan wn 500.00 | 
ho tie CI a iss Ratt ee rdes < 35:9,0 gb oeinnenes 65005 00% 250.00 | 7 
To the next 5, $50.00 each. .........ccccccccccccsees 250.00 | TO AID GUESSERS: 
To the next 40, $25.00 each Ouro & 0666 Ok 04 00 0066 Oe e'R0e « ae McKinley’s popular ee, 7,107,304 
> a — rares a a ee oes ee, a0n.60 Bryan’s popular vote in 1896. . 6,533,088 
' PEL ould Mab aG dda Wake le seidde 500. 
196 COMM GERI Fain colic nesdecierccecicsesesn $5,000.00 


Ou r Off . We have made arrangements with the Publishers’ Guarantee Association, of Chicago, to ena- 
er. 


ble our subscribers and friends to participate in these great cash prizes. Every one is invited 

to participate, and for each three months’ subscription to the Farm, Field and Fireside sent us, 
accompanied by 25 cents, a guess will be allowed. Those remitting 50 cents for six months’ subscription will be allowed 
two guesses, and those remitting $1.00 for one year’s subscription will be allowed four guesses. This applies both to new 
subscribers and to renewals. Present subscribers can send in their guesses, accompanied by the money, and their sub- 
scription will be extended. 








H , When you sendin your subscription you make your guess. Be sure you write your 
OW to uess name and address and guess as plainly as possible. As soon as we receive your sub- 
* scription we will fill out and send you a certificate corresponding to guess made by 
you, which will entitle you to any prize that you may draw. Be sure and keep your certificate. We will file the duplicate 
vith the Publishers’ Guarantee Association. Every subscriber will receive as many certificates and have as many guesses 
as he sends subscriptions to Farm, Field and Fireside. 
In case of a tie, or that two or more estimators are equally correct, prizes will be divided equally between them. 





» = ) 


SRK RSE ESE 
This Contest 


will close 


November 5, 1900, 


at 6:00 p.m., and awards will be made 


CUT THIS OUT AND SEND WITH YOUR SUBSCRIPTION. 
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My Guess is 


my Cia ae... eine cvaceeoencsse soars 


as soon as the official count is an- 


Address, 


FARM, FIELD AND FIRESIDE, 


710 Masonic Temple, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


nounced. 
Address 
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Langstroth on. 
The Honey-Bee 


Revised by Dadant—1899 Edition. 


This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 
Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 
plained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helpt on the way to 
success with bees. 

The book we mail for $1.25, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $1.75; or, we will 
mail it asa premium for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 


This is a splendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


118 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


BEE-SUPPLIES. 


—— Muth’s Square Glass Honey-Jars. —— 
Send for Catalog. 





HONEY anp BEESWAX WANTED. 
Cc.H.W. WEBER, 
42Atf 2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Wholesale 


DITIMER’S sess 
FOUNDATION 


This foundation is made by an absolutely 
non-dipping process, thereby producing a per- 
fectly clear and pliable foundation that retains 
the,odor and color of beeswax, and is free from 
dirt. 

Working wax into foundation for cash, a 
specialty. Write for samples and prices. 

A full line of Supplies at the very lowest 
prices, and in any quantity. Best quality and 
prompt shipment. Send for large, illustrated 
catalog. 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Beeswax Wanted. 


Rocky Mountain Bee=Plant Seed ! 


(Cleome integrifolia.) 


..-FREE AS A PREMIUM... 








The ABC of Bee-Culture says of it: “* This 
is a beautiful plant for the flower-garden, to 
say nothing of the honey it produces. It grows 
fromtwo to three feet in hight and bears large, 
clusters of bright pink flowers. It grows natur- 


ally on the Rocky Mountains, and in Colorado, 
where it is said to furnish large quantities of 
honey.”’ 

We havea few pounds of this Cleome seed, 
ind offer to mail a %-pound package as a pre- 
mium for sending us ONE NEW subscriber to 
the American Bee Journal, with $1.00; or X% 
pound by mail for 40 cents. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


118 Michigan St. CHICAGO ILL. 
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Getting Bees Ready for Winter. 

The following discussion at the On- 
tario convention last winter, which is 
publisht in the last Canadian Bee Jour- 
nal, is seasonable at the present time: 


Quxs.—Bees intended to be wintered 
in the cellar which are on their sum- 
mer stands at present (Dec. 6th) with a 
rim of 3 inches filled with sawdust on 
top, would it be better to put them into 
the cellar right away, or leave them 
until they get another flight ? 

Mr. Hall—My answer to that is to 
put them in to-morrow if it is not freez- 
ing, and if it is freezing let them alone 
until they are thawed out; or get some 
hot water from the tea-kettle and pour 
it around the stands, so that the mov- 
ing may be done without cracking. 
Never minda flight; they have eaten 
nothing in the last few weeks to re- 
quire it. If they are frozen down 
loosen them somehow and with as little 
jarring as possible. I like to put bees 
in when they are flying; the clusters 
are all loose; you will get a few stings. 
it is true, but very few. We do not 
break a cluster by putting them in; 
the cluster is already broken. They 
form a cluster when they go into the 
cellar. 

Mr. Dickinson—I believe in putting 
them in early. Mine have been in 
about a month now, and, just as Mr. 
Hall says, there were lots to fly out, as 
they had not settled down to clustering. 


Mr. Post—If bees have a rim of saw- 
dust, as represented in the question, 
even zero weather will not do them any 
harm. I have about 200 colonies my- 
self now in the same condition; I do 
not feel at all uneasy about them, altho 
as soon as the weather changes a little 
warmer I will take them in. The way 
my stands are built they will never 
stick. 

Mr. Darling—My bees are notin the 
cellar yet, they are not packt with saw- 
dust, but I can take them up quietly by 
putting them on a pair of sloops or 
bobs, and draw them when there is a 
little snow or on the bare ground, and 
when I! get them to the house they 
scarcely know that they have been 
moved; sometimes they are all quiet 
when we get them into the cellar, and 
sometimes they stir about. Mr. Hall 
advocates loose bottom-boards. I raise 
up those that are loose, and loosen 
those that are not loose, propping the 
front ofthe hive off the bottom-board 
about an inch; I am not bothered with 
moisture. My bees last year were not 
put in until somewhere about Christ- 
mas. My reason for being so late was 
on account of sickness. However, I 
found my bees last spring came out 
drier and better on the average than 
they have for some years. 

Mr. McEvoy—Let us hear from men 
who winter bees on the summer-stands, 
as to when they pack their bees. 

Mr. Sibbald—I have not had very 
much experience in wintering outside. 
I have wintered some in that way for 
two or three seasons, and this season I 
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Yellow Sweet Clover Sex 


WE HAVE IT AT LAST! 





We have finally succeeded in getting a SMaLr 
quantity of the seed of the YELLow variety , 
sweet clover. This kind blooms from two :, 
four weeks earlier than the common or whit. 
variety Of sweet clover. It also grows much 
shorter, only about two feet in hight. It jg a 
much visited by the bees as the white, and ygy, 
ally comes into bloom ahead of white clover 
and basswood. We offer the seed as a premiyn 


A QUARTER POUND FOR SENDING 
ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION. 


So long as it lasts, we will mail a quarter 
pound of the seed to a regular paid-up subscri. 
ber who sends us ONE NEW subscriber for the 
American Bee Journal one year, with $1.00; or ¥ 
pound by mail for 30 cents. 

We have been trying for years to secure this 
seed, and finally succeeded in getting it. It js 
new seed, gathered last season by an old per. 
sonal friend of ours, so we know it is al! righ, 
But we have only a small supply. When nearly 
out we will mention it. , 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO,, 


118 Michigan St., - CHICAGO, ILL 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has no Sag in Brood-Frames, 
- Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 


Has no Fishbone in the Surplus 
Honey. 

Being the cleanest is usually workt 

the quickest of any foundation made 


J. A. VAN DEUSEN, 


Sole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co.,N.Y, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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PoupER’s Honey-Jars and every- 
thing used by bee-keepers. Prompt 
Service—low freight rate. Catalog 
free. WALTER 5S. POUDER, 

512 Mass. Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


AAA] 


BAMMMUNMMUNNMNE 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


j i AND DIRECTORY OF 
Belgian Hare Guide daeepens. P= 
Inland Poultry Journal Co., Indianapolis, lot 

Please mention Bee Journal when wrt 


Best on Earth 


What? Our New Champion Winter 
Cases. And to introduce them thruow 
the United States and Canada we 
will sell them at a liberal discoutl 
until Oct. 15, 1900. Send for quot 
tions. Weare also headquarters 
the No-Drip SHIPPING-CASES. 
R. H. SCHMIDT & CO. 
Sheboygan, Wisconsis. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writité 


Hy 3 If you care to know of iu 
California! F2%,Fiowers, Clim 
or Resources, send for a sample copy of 
fornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, = 
The leading Horticultural and Agricul! 
aper of the Pacific Coast. Publisht — 
handsomely illustrated, $2.00 per annum. 
ple copy free. 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, ad 
330 Market Street, - SAN FRANCISCO 
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Your Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side. 





HOWARD M. MELBEE, 


HONEYVILLE, O. 





(THis CUT IS THE FULL SIZE OF THE KNIFE.) 


Your Name on the Knife.—When ordering, be sure to say just what name and 
ou wish put on the Knife. 


JA recs 
acer ‘ * * . 
The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the handle. It is 
te beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Un- 
yee ith the celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed the name and residence of 
derneath t ; 


» subscriber, and on the other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as 
shown here. f ? ; 
The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; 
the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we war- 
wnt every blade. The bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or 
= es The rivets are hardened German silver wire; the linings are plate brass; 
as back springs of Sheffield spring-steel, and the finish of the handle as described 
nae. It will last a last-time, with proper usage. 


Why Own the Novelty Knife? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are the 
wner will never recover it; butifthe “* Novelty” is lost, having name and address 


T he Novelty Pocket-Knife. 








packt them only a couple of weeks ago. 
I believe they would be better packt 
earlier, but I had not time to do it. 


Mr. Saunders—As far as wintering 
outside, my hives are packt all sum- 
mer; the only trouble I have in the fall 
is putting on the cushions, which I do 
about the last of September or the first 
of October. I askt this question. I 
winter the beesin my home yard in 
the cellar. After I had left for the 
West about the Ist of September last, 
they got some honey-dew for about a 
week or so, and I have been too busy 
to put them in since I came home, and 
I wanted to know whether it would be 
advisable to give them a flight on ac- 
count of the honey-dew, or to put them 
in right away. 

Mr. McEvoy—This is a serious thing. 
If he puts them into“the cellar he will 
have to bring them out pretty early. 
Leave them out a little longer, and 
bring them in earlier, too. } 

Mr. Evans—I winter bees both in the 
cellar and outside. I packt some out- 
side a couple of weeks ago in saw- 


dust, clamping 8 or 9 of them ina 12- 
foot clamp. I usually take the sawdust 
in the spring and put it in the honey- 
house, so that it is perfectly dry. I 
How appropriate this knife is for apresent! What re ne oe 2 pare can winterin the cellar without any 
give toa ee Te ane alee sister to a brother, or a lady to a gentleman, the g ieee gerne unless pen starvation, 
sea eaeectenciins er : yu do no in e bees come on as 
The acc ing rives a faint idez annot fully convey an exact representation of ‘ " 
this Reet pe my ees mate ie apeesciated.. ' well in the spring after they are taken 


of owner, the finder will return it; otherwise to try todestroy the name and ad- 

jrecs, would destroy the knife. If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so for- 
te te as to have one of the “ Novelties,” your PocKET-KNIFE will serve as an identifier; and in 
cnn al death, your relatives will at once be notified of the accident. 











g 






How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for $1.10, or give itasa Premium tothe | out. I do not usually put them into 
&@ Please allow about two weeks for your knife order to be filled. as early as possible. My cellar is par- 
it off. Instead of propping up the 
able Statistical matter. Full of Facts. An Argument Settler. Pass them around. Price, 10c cushions on top just leave the ordi- 
inary’ NERVO-VETAL 
you will always keep it in the house, if you once try it. What fairer offer could we make? 


one sending us 1 HREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal (with $3.00.) We will club the Novelty the cellar until the middle of January ; 
Knife and the Bee Journal for one year, both for $1.90. and I think it is wise to keep them out 
ticularly dry; the room is just oppo- 
46 B48 site the furnace so I can open the door 
The Prohibition Hand-Boo 
5 | 99 Size, 5x7 Inches; 50 Pages. hives I simply slide the hives back so 
all 0 er S anula & = ~ | that they are a couple of inches behind 
per copy, postpaid; $1.00 per dozen, postpaid. Send your order at once to ; nary quilt without loosening it. I set 
ALONZO E. WILSON, Room 823—153 La Salle St., Chicago, Ii them around in rows, and they seem to 
You pay for what you get in this world. You understand that. But as a business propo- 
sition we want you to try our great medicine for Indigestion. Constipation, Biliousness, Sick 
We know you won’t buy it, until you know something about it. The best way to get you 
to know how good it is, is tolet you try it. That’s what wedo. Send Stamp for ‘‘Health 
At all Druggists— 10 and 25 cents. ‘ 
If, instead of sending for a sample, yousend us 25c we 
Handsome will send you ‘‘Health” booklet,a 25c box and a handsome 
gold stick-pin, set with emerald, ruby or pearl, warranted to be 
$ $ ci worth double the money. Order by number, This is an extra intro- 
Stick Pin ductory offer. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO,, 118 Mich, St, Chicago, Ii as long as possible and take them out 
and heat it, or’close the door and cool 
It contains Platform, Sketches, Pictures and Letters of Acceptance of Candidates and much valu- | the bottom-board. I don’t put any 
Headache, Insomnia, ‘‘the Blues,” and like complaints— 
booklet, and we will send you a free sample package, that you may try it yourself. We know 
Only one pinto one person, If unsatisfactory, 


money returned. Send now while the offer is good, 


MODERN REMEDY COMPANY, KEWANEE, ILLINOIS, 


[This company will do exactly as it promises.—Editors. | 
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Oct. 25, 1909, 
—_ 
SPECIAL NOTICE ! winter all right. The only objection | 


Last winter’s cut of basswood is the whitest it has been for many seasons. 
We are now making sections out of this new stock and therefore are in a posi- 
tion to furnish you with the very finest quality in the market. 


LEWIS WHITE-POLISHT SECTIONS 


Are perfect in workmanship and color. 
Orders shipt immediately upon receipt. A complete line of everything 
needed in the apiary. Five different styles of Bee-Hives. 
Lewis Foundation Fastener simplest and best machine for the purpose. 
Price, ONE DOLLAR, without Lamp. 


G. B. LEWIS Co., Watertown, Wis., U.S.A. 


BRANCHES: AGENCIES: 
G. B. Lewis Co, 19 So. Alabama St., Indianap- L. C. WooDMAN...........Grand Rapids, Mich. 
olis, Ind. FRED FoOULGER & SONS........... Ogden, Utah. 
G."B. Lewis Co., 515 First Ave., N. E., Minne- 


E. T. AsBott, St. Joseph, Missouri.: 
Special Southwestern Agent. 
SEND FOR CATALOG. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


26 cents Cash x 
° SRK 
paid for Beeswax. a CASH—for best yel- 


low, upon its receipt, or 28 cents in trade. Impure wax not taken at any price. 
Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO. 


apolis, Minn 





This is a good time 
to send in your Bees- 
wax. Weare paying 
26 cents a pound — 





CALIFORNIA 


BELGIAN 


We Are Importers and Breeders 
of Belgian Hares. Our stud is led by Wantage Fox, (score 96) ; 
Champion Duke of Cheshire, (winner 18 First and Gold 
medal); Buttercup (score 96). We have an unusually good 
lot of youngsters. For prices, etc., address our Chicago office. 
CALIFORNIA BELGIAN HARE ASSOCIATION, 
Breeding Farm. Alameda, California. 340 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills, 


HARE 


ASSOCIATION. 


(INCORPORATED. ) 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


FREE FOR A MONTH... WANTED. 


If you are interested in Sheep in any way 
you cannot afford to be without the best 7 
Sheep Paper publisht in the United States. | Light Amber Comb Honey. Please 
Wool Markets and Sheep mention quantity you have, how put 
has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and as. from what flowers gathered, and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time, | What price you ask f.o.b. Chicago. 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 





Are you interested? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


The Emerson Binder 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail for 
but 60 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 








The Marilla Incubator Co —We call attention 
to the advertisement of the Marilla Incubator 
Co., which appears elsewhere in this issue. 
Many of our readers know and have used this 
machine which has had a most successful rec- 
ord extending over more than 12 seasons. Dur- 
ing the last year the company has removed to 
Rose Hill, N. Y., has built a large and com- 
pletely equipt factory, and is out for business 
inearnest. Mr. H. H. Blackman, the inventor, 
is associated with the present company, of 
which Mr. W.E. Willis is secretary. Write 
the Marilla Incubator Co., at Rose Hill, N.Y., 
for catalog before buying an incubator. Please 
mention the Bee Journal when writing. 





Chicago.—-The regular semi-annual meeting 
of the Chicago Bee-Keepers’ Association, will 
be held in Wellington Hall, 70 N. Clark Street, 
Saturday, Nov. 3, 1900, from 2to5in the after- 
noon, and 7 to9 o’clock in theevening. Dr. C. 
C. Miller will probably be present. Ene regu- 
lar annual election of officers will occur. he 
general subject for discussion will be reports 
on the season’s work. All bee-keepers are re- 
quested to send questions by mail to the Presi- 
dent, Mr. George W. York, who will assign 
them to others to be answered. Ladies are es- 
pecially invited to be present. 

GEORGE W. YorK, i 
Mrs. N. L. Stow, | Executive 
HERMAN F. Moore, ) Committee. 








IMlinois.—The 10th annual convention of the 
Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held at the State House at Springfield, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, Nov. 20 and 21, 1900. 
Railroad rates will be an open fare and a third 
without certificates. Notice will be given later 


Journal for one year—both for only $1.40. Itis 
‘ a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 


nal as fast as they are received. If you have | if a better rate is secured. A good program is 
this “‘Emerson” no further binding is neces- | expected. Those who wish the full benefit of 
sary. _ the meeting will have to be in attendance. 

GEORGE W YORK & CO. f Jas. A. STONE, Sec. 
18 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. | R. R. No. 4, Springfield, I11. 





have to that system is that j 


; - ey don’t 
come along in the spring as wel; as 
those that winter out-doors. Aj ,,, 
same time this is not a fair compari. 
son, because I always put the light oj, 
onies in the cellar. 

Mr. Hall— What time do you put them 


out in the spring ? 

Mr. Evans—Last spring I did y, 
put them out until about April ist, ¢;, 
year before about the middle of Marc, 

Mr. Hall—If you have time, put they, 
out on the 1st of March. ; 

Mr. Newton—I am an out-door wip. 
terer, and I fixt mine up about ox, 
month ago. Bees that are wintere 
out-doors should be fixt up just as early 
as those that go into the cellar, ang] 
think the sooner we get done wit) 
them and leave them to settle dow, 
quietly for the winter the better, |; 
we keep disturbing them in the fal} | 
think we will not have such a success. 
ful winter. Then, too, I winter them 
in separate cases. I used to winter 
four in a case, and I think it isa yer 
good way and cheaper than single. | 
like either in angles or in four, but | 
do not care for clamps. 

Mr. Armstrong—How much packing 
does Mr. Newton use? 

Mr. Newton — Four inches on the 
side, and about 10 on top. 

Mr. Armstrong—Is it necessary for 
10 inches on top ? 

Mr. Newton—I won’t say it is neces. 
sary to have 10 inches on top, but! 
like it. 

Mr. McEvoy—What is that on top 
composed of ? 

Mr. Newton — Composed of forest 
leaves; I do not think there is any- 
thing to equal forest leaves unless it is 
cork sawdust. 

Mr. Post—Do you pack them solid? 

Mr. Newton—I don’t make any solid 
work of it; I just throw them in. I 4 
not think the solid packing is as good 
as loose packing; the frost goes thru 
solid packing sooner. 

Mr. McEvoy—What is your packing 
composed of, Mr. Shaver? 

Mr. Shaver—Wheat-straw, usually, 
but sometimes I use a little oat. 

Mr. McEvoy—Have you seen any 
other packing than forest leaves used, 
Mr. Newton ? 

Mr. Newton—Yes ; I’ve seen planer: 
shavings, sawdust, flax-leaves and cut 
straw, and I saw one place where they 
used rough papers torn up ané 
thrown in. 


Chocolate, Rolls, and Honey. 


Ihave just returned from a Euro- 
pean tripof 3 months. While it 0 
doubt is not news to you, it was to me 
that the staple and universal breakfast 
meal thruout the Continent, with 1 
exception, from Holland to Belgium, 
France, Switzerland, Italy, Austria, 
Germany, and even in the hotels of 
London, consisted of the regular break 
fast of chocolate, coffee, rolls, au¢ 
honey. Sometimes a marmalade wou 
be substituted for honey. No meat's 
ever served for breakfast unless spe 
cially ordered. 

With this breakfast our party, ©” 
sisting of 44 people, thrived exceet 
ingly, doing steady hard work trav 
ing for 3 months, no one missing ® 
meal, which seemed to me remarkab&e 
as it convinced me that there must 
more nourishment in honey than » 
commonly supposed. It was all & 
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ed honey, and most of it would 
ompare favorably with our North- 
State production in flavor, etc. 
The consumption of extracted honey 
must be very great there. I saw no 
comb honey.—H. R. WRIGHT, in Glean- 
ings in Bee-Culture. 





To Clean a Smoker-Nozzle. 


When the nozzle of your smoker be- 
comes clogged and sticky with soot, 
squirt in with an oil-can a few drops 
of kerosene, and light with a match. 
In a few minutes the soot will be 
burned to a blister, when it can readily 
be scraped off with a knife, and your 
smoker will be as good as new.—Cana- 
dian Bee Journal. 


Doolittle on Carniolan Bees. 


They are natives of Carniola, and, if 
Iam correct, they were imported into 
this country thru Mr. Frank Benton 
when he was in the Old World looking 
up Apis dorsata. Soon after their im- 
portation there seemed to be a great 
difference of opinion regarding them. 
Some extolled them very highly as 
comb-builders and honey - gatherers, 
while many more could give no words 
in their favor. 

During the season of 1885 I procured 
a queen, said to be as good a Carniolan 
queen as there was in this country. 

jut from a careful inspection of them 
for months I could not think otherwise 
than that they were a very peaceable 
strain of the black bee. They were 
said to be of a steel-blue color; but a 
close observation, with the two side by 
side, failed to reveal such color further 
than the black bee showsit. All the 
mark of distinction I could see was in 
their being great swarmers, while the 
blacks swarm only moderately. 


I gave my experience with them, and 
and some thought I did not have Car- 
niolans in their purity, so offered to 
send me a queen on trial. I accepted, 
and had queens from 3 other parties ; 
but the latter revealed nothing differ- 
ent, except that two of them were mixt 
with the yellow races. They proved so 
inferior as honey-gatherers that I 
finally superseded their queens with 
Italians. The main trouble seemed to 
be that, as soon as the honey-harvest 
came on, they would go to breeding 
with “double diligence,’’ and reared 
so much brood that the surplus gath- 
ered was consumed by the multitudi- 
nous brood. That others found them 
not so good as the Italians is proven 
by their having comparatively gone 
from notice, very few breeders of the 
present day offering them for sale.— 
G. M. DooLiTrLE, in Gleanings in Bee- 
Culture. 





FOR SALE! 


Best Extracted Alfalfa Honey. 


Guaranteed absolutety Pure Bees’ Honey. 
Packt in 5-gallon tin cans, of about 60 pounds 
each, two cans to the case, 7% cents per pound, 
cash with order. Buy direct from the home of 
\ifalfa. We can please you. Headquarters 
for \LFALFA and SWEET CLOVER SEED. 
‘rite for prices. Vogeler-Wiedemann Co., 
60-62 W. First So. St., Sart LAKE City, UTan. 


43Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 





Qu EENS 
Sm Comb Foundation 

And all Aplarian Supplie 
| 9, FLLZAGAN, Bellevill 


FREE Catalogue. & the 





DR. PEIRO, 
34 Central Music Hall, CHICAGO. 


Please mention Bee sournal when writing, 


BEE-BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 
George W. York & Go. 118 Mich. St. Ghicago. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an Apiary 
for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. News 
man.—Itis nicely illustrated, contains 160 pages, 
beautifully printed in the highest style of the 
art, and bound in cloth, gold-lettered. Price,in 
cloth, 75 cents; in paper, 50 cents. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant.—This classic in bee-culture has been 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee- 
keeping. Noapiarian library is complete with- 
out this standard work by Rev. L. L. Lang- 
stroth—the Father of American Bee-Culture. I 
has 520 pages, bound in cloth. Price, $1.25. 





Bee-Keepers’ Guide, or Manual of the Apizry, 
by Prof. A. J. Cook, of the Michigan Agricultu- 
ral College.—This book is not only instructive 
and heipful as a guide in bee-keeping, but is 
interesting aud thoroly practical and scien- 
tific. It contains a full delineation of the anat- 
omy and physiology of bees. 460 pages, bound 
in cloth and fully illustrated. Price, $1.25. 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practically Ap- 
plied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A method by which 
the very best of queen-bees are reared in per- 
fect accord with Nature’s way. Bound in cloth 
and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A BC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A cyclo 
pedia of 400 pages, describing everything per- 
taining to the care of the honey-bees. Contains 
300 engravings. It was written especially for 
beginners. Bound in cloth. Price, $1.20. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods and Man- 
agement, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The author of 
this work is a practical and entertaining writer. 
You should read his book; 90 pages, bound in 
paper, and illustrated. Price, 3X) cents. 


Rational Bee-Keeping, by Dr. John Dzierzon. 
—This is a translation of his latest German 
book on bee-culture. It has 350 pages, bound iu 
paper covers, $1.00. 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thos. G Newman.—Thi 
is a German translation of the rincipal portion 
of the book called ** Bees and Honey.” 100-page 
pamphlet. Price, 25 cents. 

Bienenzucht und Honiggewinnung, nach der 
neuesten methode (German) by J. F. Eggers. 
This book gives the latest and most approved 
methods of bee-keeping in an easy, comprehen- 
sive style, with illustrations to suit the subject. 
50 pages, board cover. Price, 3 cents. 


Bee-Keeping for Beginners, by Dr. J. P. H. 
Srown, of Georgia.—A practical and condenst 
treatise on the honey-bee, giving the best modes 
of management in order to secure the most 
profit. 110 pages, bound in paper. Price, 50 cts. 


Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. Tinker. 
—Revised and enlarged. It details the author’s 
“new system, or how to get the largest yields of 
comb or extracted honey.” 80 pages, iblustrated. 
Price, 25 cents. 

Apiary Register, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
Devotes two pages toacolony. Leather bind- 
ing. Price, for 0 colonies, $1.00; for 100 colo- 
nies, $1.25. 

Dr. Howard’s Book on Foul Brood.—Gives the 
McEvoy Treatment and reviews the experi- 
ments of others. Price, 25 cents. 

Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping, by G. R. 
Pierce.—Result of 25 years’ experience. 30 cts. 

Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. Che- 
Shire.—Its Cause and Prevetition. Price, 10 cts. 

Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin, De- 
velopment and Cure. Price, 10 cents. 

Capons and Caponizing, by Dr. Sawyer, Fanny 
Field, and others.—Illustrated. All about cap- 


ounizing fowls, and thus how to make the most 
money in poultry-raising. 64 pages. Price, 20c. 


Our Poultry Doctor, or Health inthe Poultry 
Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, by Fanny 
Field.—Everything about Poultry Diseases and 
their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 20 cents. 


Poultry for Market and Poultry for Profit, by 
Fanny Field.—Telis everything about Poultry 





Business. 64 pages. Price, 20 cents. 
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2 HONEY AND BEESWAX § 
MARKET QUOTATIONS. 





CHICAGO, Oct. 18—The receipts of all kinds of 
honey are lighter than usual at this season of 
the year. The market is steady with no ad- 
vance probable, as prices are now at a point 
that is curtailing consumption. Fancy white 
brings l6éc; No.1, 15c,and good white but travel- 
stained or irregular in shape, 13@l4c; amber, 
10@12c; dark, 8@10c. Extracted, white clover 
and basswood, 744@8c; amber, 7@7%c; buck- 
wheat and other dark grades, 64%@6\c. Bees- 
wax, 28c. R. A. BURNETT & Co, 


Kansas City, Oct. 10.—Market steady; 24- 
pound section-cases, $3.25 to $3.40; 12-pound 
cases, $1.60 to $1.80 for fancy white; No. 1 am- 
ber, 13@14c per pound. Extracted honey, light 
color, 74@8%c; amber, 6@7c. Beeswax, 25@ 0c. 

W. R. CROMWELL PropuCcE Co., 
Successors to C. C. Clemons & Co. 


BUFFALO, Oct. 19.—Honey is scarcer than for 
many years; in fact, just about none here, and 
would probably bring 19@20c. Arrivals are 
9-10 dark, and low grade, but sell at 10@18 cents 
readily. Noextracted here. Beeswax, 25@30c. 

BATTERSON & Co, 


Boston, Oct. 15—Demand is good and market 
strong at the following prices, with supplies 
very light: Fancy one-pound cartons, 17c; A 
No. 1, 15@1l6c; No.1, 15c; No.2, 12@13c. Ex- 
tracted from 74%@s8¥ cents, according toquality. 

Can see no reason why these prices should not 
be well maintained right thru the season. 

BLAKE, Scott & Ler, 


CINCINNATI, Sept. 21.—The demand for fancy 
comb honey is good and finds ready sale at 16@ 
l64éc; No. 1, 15c. The demand for extracted 
honey at present is slow and offer same by the 
barrel as follows: White clover, 84%@9%c: South- 
ern, 64@7%c; Florida,7@8 cents, according to 
juality. Beeswax, 27c. 

‘The above are MY SELLING PRICES. I do not 
handle any honey on commission, but pay spot 
cash on delivery. Cc. H. W. WEBER. 


New York, Oct. 19.—During the past two 
weeks, receipts of comb honey have been quite 
extensive, several carloads of California and 
Nevada honey having arrived, and some large 
shipments of buckwheat, and for the present 
there is plenty of supply to meet the demand, 
We quote: Fancy white comb, 15@1l6c; No. 1, 
white, 14@14\%c; fancy amber, 124% (@13c; amber, 
11@12c; buckwheat, 10@1I1c. 

There are no new features in regard to ex- 
tracted honey. The demand is fair at un- 
changed quotations. Beeswax dull at 27c. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 





ALBANY, N. Y., Oct. 19.—White comb, 16@1ic: 
No. 1, 15c; mixt, 13@14c; buckwheat, 12@13c. 
Extracted, white, 8@9c; amber, 7@7%c; buck- 
wheat, 6@6%éc. 

The market here is quite bare of comb honey, 
owing tothe destruction of bees by foul brood. 
Honey is selling higher than for many years. 

H. R. WricurtT, 


DETROIT, Oct. 15.—Fancy white comb, 15@16c; 
No. 1, 13@14c: amber and dark, 10@12c. Ex- 
tracted,white,74@s8%c; dark and amber, 54%(@7c. 
Beeswax, 26@2i7c. M. H. Hunt & Son, 


San FRANCISCO, Oct. 10.— White comb, 13@ 
l4cents; amber, 114@12%c; dark, 8$@%. Ex- 
tracted, white, 74%@s&c; light amber, 64@7\c; 
amber, 5%@6%c. Beeswax. 26@28c. 

Several lots were forwarded outward the past 
week, aggregating over 300 cases, partly re- 
packt, and including 100 cases in original pack- 
ages. bound per sailing vessel for Liverpool. 
Local demand is fair. Values are being well 
sustained. 





WANTED—HONEY AND BEESWAX. 

We have atremendous and growing trade in 
this line, and would like to hear from all. who 
have such goods to sell in any part of the coun- 
try, with quality, description, and lowest cash 
price. Tuos. C. STANLEY & Son, Fairfield, I11. 


Wante To Buy Honey 


What have you to offer 
33Atf ED WILKINSON, Wilton, Wis. 





and at what price ? 





Please mention Bee Journal 





when writing advertisers. 
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We have a Large Stock on hand 
and can ship promptly. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR 


Hives, Extractors 


OR ANYTHING YOU WANT IN THE 
BEE-KEEPING LINE. 


WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. 


' Our Falcon Sections and New Process Founda- 
tion are ahead of everything, and cost no more 
than other makes. New Catalog and copy of 
THE AMERICAN BreeE-KEEPER free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 

* a> W. M. GERRISH, East Notingham, N. H., 

carries a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 

Order of him and save freight. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 





We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 


the order: 

: 5% 10% 25% 50m 
Sweet Clover (white) ...... 60c $1.00 $2.25 $4.00 
Crimson Clover ........+.+- 70c 1.20 2.75 5.00 
Alsike Clover.......-.-.+++ 80c 1.50 3.50 6.50 
White Clover.......... +++. 9c 1.70 3.75 6.50 
Alfalfa Clover .......es+- 80c 1.40 3.25 6.00 


Prices subject to market changes. ; 
Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
118: Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 





a= IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the wnole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other a send $1.25 
alif., 








to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, C for his 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide. 
Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 





FARM 


CHEAP fxNps 


Located on the Illinois Central R.R. in 


SOUTHERN 
3 ILLINOIS #3 


And also,located on the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley R.R. in the famous 


YAZOO VALLEY 


of Mississippi—specially adapted to the 
raising of 


CORN AND HOGS, 


Soll Richest st World. 


Write for Pamphlets and Maps. 


E. P. SKENE, Land Commissioner, 
Ill. Cent. R.R. Co., Park Row, Room 413, 
24A24t CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please mention Bee Journal when Writine 


FALL SPECIALTIES 


Shipping-Cases, Root’s No-Drip; Five-Gallon 
Cans for extracted honey, Danz. Cartons for 
comb honey. Cash or trade for beeswax. Send 
for catalog. M.H. Hunt & Son, Bell Branch,lich. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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var Dadant's Foundation. 1 





We guarantee 
satisfaction. FRR 


What more can anybody do? BBAUTY, 
a FIRMNESS, No SAGGING, No 


PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. 


Why does it sell : 
so well? Te 


Because it has always given better satis. 
faction than any other. 

Because in 23 years there have not been any 
complaints, but thousands of compii. 
ments. 

















Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material, 
We sel) the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, Revised 


The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by Mail. 


Beeswax Wanted x* * * 
AT ALL TIMES. CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 








MADE TO ORDER. 


Bingham Brass Smokers, 


made of sheet-brass which does not rust or burn ut should 
last a life-time. You need one, but they cost 25 cents more 
than tin of the samesize. The little pen cut shows onr 
brass hinge put on the three larger sizes.” 


No wonder Bingham’s 4-inch Smoke Engine goes with- 
out puffing and does not 


DROP INKY DROPS. 


The perforated steel fire-grate has 381 holes to air the fuel and support the fire. 


i 


Prices: Heavy Tin Smoke Engine, four-inch Stove r mail, $1.50; 34-inch, $1.10; three- 
inch, $1.00; 2%-inch, 90 cents; two-inch, 65 cents. agp 7 ’ 


BINGHAM SMOKERS 
are the original, and have all the improvements, and have been the STANDARD OF 
EXCELLENCE for 22 years. Address, T. F. BINGHAM, FARWELL, MICH, 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





—— One-Pound Squaré Honey-Jars, 


$5.00 a gross; 5 gross, $4.80 per gross. 


WINTER-CASES, 10 for $7.00. CARTONS—the best made. 
Catalog of Apiarian Supplies and Queens free. 


Apiaries—Glen Cove, Lil. | J STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place, New York, X. J. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Four Celluloid Queen-Buttons Free 


2 AS A PREMIUM K&. 

For sending us ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER 
to the Bee Journal for the balance of this year, 
with 30 cents, we will mail you FOUR of these 
pretty buttons for wearing on the coat-lapel. 
(You can wear one and give the others to the 
children.) The queen has a golden tinge. 
This offer is made only to our present regular subscribers. 

NOTE.—One reader writes: “I have every reason to believe that it would be a very good 
idea for every bee-keeper to wear one [of the buttons) as it will canse people to ask questions 
about the busy bee, and many a conversation thus started would wind up with the sale 0! 
more or less honey; at any rate, it would give the bee-keeper a superior opportunity to eu- 
lighten many a person in regard to honey and bees.” 

Prices of Buttons alone, postpaid: One button, 8 cts.; 2 buttons, 6 cts. 
each; 5 or more, 5cts. each. (Stamps taken.) Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO. 
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